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PREFACE 


On September 25, 1985, Governor George Deukmejian signed 
into law A B 2104 (Chapter 965 of the Statutes of 1985) 

This legislation established, under the administration of 
the California State Archives a State Government Oral 
History Program "to provide through the use of oral history 
a continuing documentation of state policy development as 
reflected in California's legislative and executive 
history " 

The following interview is one of a series of oral histones 
undertaken for inclusion in the state program These 
interviews offer insights into the actual workings of both 
the legislative and executive processes and policy 
mechanisms They also offer an increased understanding of 
the men and women who create legislation and implement state 
policy Further, they provide an overview of issue 
development in California state government and of how both 
the legislative and executive branches of government deal 
with issues and problems facing the state 

Interviewees are chosen primarily on the basis of their 
contributions to and influence on the policy process of the 
state of California They include members of the 
legislative and executive branches of the state government 
as well as legislative staff, advocates, members of the 
media and other people who played significant roles m 
specific issue areas of major and continuing importance to 
California 

By authorizing the California State Archives to work 
cooperatively with oral history units at California colleges 
and universities to conduct interviews, this program is 
structured to take advantage of the resources and expertise 
m oral history available through California's several 
institutionally based programs 



Participating as cooperating institutions m the State 
Government Oral History Program are 

Oral History Program 

History Department 

California State University, Fullerton 

Oral History Program 

Center for California Studies 

California State University, Sacramento 

Oral History Program 

Claremont Graduate School 

Regional Oral History Office 

The Bancroft Library 

University of California, Berkeley 

Oral History Program 

University of California Los Angeles 

The establishment of the California State Archives State 
Government Oral History Program marks one of the most 
significant commitments made by any state toward the 
preservation and documentation of its governmental history 
It supplements the often fragmentary historical written 
record by adding an organized primary source, enriching the 
historical information available on given topics and 
allowing for more thorough historical analysis As such 
the program, through the preservation and publication of 
interviews such as the one which follows, will be of lasting 
value to current and future generations of scholars 
citizens, and leaders 


John F Burns 
State Archivist 


July 27 1988 


This interview is printed on acid-free paper 
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[Session 1 November 1 1989] 

[Begin Tape 1 Side A] 

VASQUEZ Mr Sieroty to begin this oral history would you 
tell me a little bit about your own family 
background please 9 Where you were born 
Something about your parents Where they come 
from 

SIEROTY I was born in Los Angeles at the Good Samaritan 
Hospital I'm told on December 13 1930 My 

parents were Julian M Sieroty and Jean Sommer 
Sieroty My father was born In Los Angeles m 
1903 And his father had been born in Poland 
and had come to the United States as a young man 
at the age of sixteen Basically as many Jews 
from Poland did at that time [he was] getting 
away from the anti-Semitism and the mandatory 
service in the army which was very distasteful— 
I guess—particularly to Jews So my grandfather 
came to this country at the age of sixteen 


VASQUEZ 


What was his name 9 



SIEROTY 

VASQUEZ 

SIEROTY 


VASQUEZ 

SIEROTY 


2 


His name was Adolph for whom I was named And 
he was a successful businessman 
What kind of business was he in'* 

He was in the retail business [It] started in 
Los Angeles as the Eastern Clock Company He 
first went to San Francisco where the family had 
started And they I guess sent him to Los 
Angeles to start the company here It became a 
very successful retail business later known as 
Eastern-Columbia Department Stores It was at 
one time the fifth largest department store m 
downtown Los Angeles The company went out of 
business in 1957 It happened to be on the very 
day that I passed the state bar At least it was 
announced [on the day] that I passed the bar 

My mother was born in Poland and she came to 
the United States in 1920 after having lived in 
Switzerland from 1914 to about 1920 
Did she come to Los Angeles directly'* 

She came to Portland Oregon where her family 
was Her Uncle Joseph Shemanski more or less 
took them in and provided for them My mother’s 
mother—her name was Bertha Sommer Bertha 
Shemanski Sommer—had seven children So she 
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VASQUEZ 

SIEROTY 


came to this country with seven children and they 
lived in Portland My mother went to high school 
there and then went to the University of 
Washington in Seattle where her Uncle Alfred 
Shemanski was a member of the board of regents of 
the University of Washington When my mother 
completed college she came to Los Angeles—that 
was about 1929 I guess it must have been 1929 
1928 or '29 somewhere in there—and began to 
study at the Pasadena Playhouse My parents got 
married in January of 1930 

You ask here about ethnic national 
heritage Basically both of my parents came 
from Polish ancestry Both are Jewish and my 
parents are distantly related They were distant 
cousins 

What part of Poland did they come from' 7 
Well they came from small towns My mother came 
from Watkowa—I don’t even know how to spell 
it It’s about an hour out of Warsaw My 
father's family came from Shklo--an even smaller 
town I haven't visited either one But those 
were naturally in those days very small towns 
and agriculturally oriented 
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VASQUEZ What brought them to California do you know 7 
Why not the east coast? 

SIEROTY Someone in the family had traveled to the West 
Coast to San Francisco in the early 1880s by 
boat and then had come back to Poland and had 
talked about it And I guess when the family 
decided when the members of the family 
These were young men They would start with 
One brother would leave--one son—and he would 
leave and make his way to the United States 
They had to bribe people to get out of Poland 
bribe the guards to get out of Poland Then they 
would get to Germany And a distant relative m 
Germany would give them enough money to get a 
boat to the United States When they made some 
money in the United States they would pay back 
the relatives who had given them the money They 
would come by boat to the United States But 
originally somebody came on a trip and then went 
back and talked about San Francisco So I guess 
that became their destination One brother would 
come and he would write back and tell the other 
brothers And gradually as they grew up each 
one would come They started a business in San 
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VASQUEZ 


SIEROTY 


VASQUEZ 

SIEROTY 


Francisco 

The Eastern Clock Company in San Francisco 
was started by two cousins one was named 
Sieroty and one was named Shemanski This was 
in the early 1880s about 1884 1885 And as 

each brother would come they would try to 
They would tram them in the business and then 
say Well why don’t you go to Portland' 7 or 
Why don't you go to Seattle? or Why don't you 
go to Sacramento? When my grandfather came 
they said Well why don't you go to Los 
Angeles' 7 

What was the idea of that* 7 Spreading people 
[family members] out rather than staying 
together? 

Well there wasn't enough business for everybody 
just in one store So they had to open up 
another store in order to have enough business 
for them And it became a chain of stores At 
one time there were thirty-nine stores 
Here in California? 

up and down the Pacific Coast No from 
Seattle down to Long Beach San Pedro It was a 
very successful retail business So that was 
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VASQUEZ 

SIEROTY 


VASQUEZ 


really my background When I was in high school— 
grammar school and high school—my orientation 
was towards business And I thought that I would 
probably go into the family business at that 
time 

What happened 9 

Well when I started at Stanford [University] 
they had vocational-interest tests that were 
given to freshmen students They gave them 
periodically like every six months When I 
started my first test showed that my interests— 
not necessarily my aptitude but my interests-- 
were similar to those of people who were 
successful m the business area They showed 
high marks in things like sales executive real 
estate sales insurance sales business 
executive A whole range of business 

interests By a year later my interests had 
changed markedly The areas that I scored more 
highly in were public school superintendent and 
YMCA [Young Men's Christian Association] 
secretary Basically in the public service 
area 

This was after your first year in college? 
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SIEROTY 


VASQUEZ 


SIEROTY 


VASQUEZ 


That's my first year in college Now exactly 
why that happened I'm not sure Certainly a 
good deal of it has to be attributed to what had 
happened academically at Stanford They have a 
course in the history of Western civilization 
which was a very important course And it was to 
expose freshman students to all kinds of you 
know philosophies and politics and economics as 
well as art and history and so forth So it 
became I must have done a lot of thinking 

about things And other ideas became more 
important to me perhaps At least something 
happened during that time which kind of oriented 
me in a little different way 

I know you were Phi Beta Kappa at Stanford Were 
you always a good student in high school 0 
Yeah I was a good student in high school I was 
an Ephebian and on the You know what do 

they call it° Sealbearer° Torchbearer? 

Whatever those are The scholastic federation 
whatever it is 

What high school did you go to° 

Beverly Hills High School I was also editor of 
the school paper Highlights And I was a 


SIEROTY 
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VASQUEZ 


SIEROTY 


justice of the court We had a student court at 
Beverly High and I was one of the justices of 
the court which was something interesting to me 
at that time 

Was this a mock court or was this a disciplinary 
[court] ? 

No it was a disciplinary court where students 
were disciplined by their peers for you know 
minor infractions It was something that I 
wanted and I asked the student body president if 
he would appoint me to it So it must have been 
something I was interested in Although I didn't 
know at that time and didn't really have very 
strong feelings about being a lawyer or anything 
like that Although my dad had always wanted me 
to be a lawyer it wasn't something that I had 
strong feelings about 

At any rate I was a good student at Beverly 
High and active in school activities One of 
the things that I started there was a mock 
election When we had the national and state 
elections we would do it at school so that 
students would have an opportunity to 
participate We used to do that 
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VASQUEZ 

SIEROTY 

VASQUEZ 


When I graduated from high school—or just 
before I graduated from high school--I wasn’t 
really too sure where I wanted to go to college 
or what I wanted to do But one friend really 
influenced me a lot Leonard Goldman in terms of 
going to Stanford He invited me to come up to 
Stanford in the fall of my senior year and spend 
a weekend there Which I did and X enjoyed it 
very much It was really because of Len Goldman 
that I applied to Stanford And I was 
accepted I really didn’t have any strong 
feelings about where I should go to college or 
anything like that But my parents also 
encouraged me to go away to school Which I 
think was really very important and I really 
appreciate that I think it made a difference 
not only in my education but in my maturation 
that I had an opportunity for that kind of 
experience where you have much more interaction 
with other students when you're living away 
Did you have a close family? 

We were a very close family yes 

Was it a Jewish family? And what does that mean 
to you 9 
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SIEROTY Well my mother and father and sister [Bertha M 

Meltzer] and I—I had one sister—I think we were 
very close We had you might say an extended 
family which also was very close Mostly on my 
mother's side Because my mother was one of 
seven children So there were a lot of aunts and 
uncles and cousins There was a lot of activity 
with our family when I was young The youngsters 
my age would go to Sunday school together We'd 
drive down together My dad would drive and pick 
up the others along the way And Sunday 
afternoons and evenings were spent with other 
members of the family Sometimes at our house 
sometimes at one of the aunt's houses sometimes 
out at my grandmother's place— She had a place 
in Encino But it was a time when the family got 
together Everybody would bring some food and 
everybody [would be] doing things together and 
the kids were pretty close So I really grew up 
pretty much with three cousins [Bertha Sieroty 
Sally Weinstein Jo-Ann Weinstein] We were 
quite quite close So family meant a lot to 
us Of course there were Jewish holidays that we 
celebrated together Passover was always a very 



VASQUEZ 

SIEROTY 


VASQUEZ 

SIEROTY 
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important holiday the seder dinners That 
became important I think 

Who was most influential to you in your family? 
Either in your political or social ideas or in 
your own maturation? 

Well my parents of course were My father was a 
Republican and my mother was a Democrat They 
were both interested in public issues and 
discussions took place at the dinner table And 
sometimes they were quite heated My sister and 
I kind of had to choose—well who was right in 
this thing you know—between my mother and 
father [Laughter] Of course we were very 
young But I guess I must say that in terms of 
ideology probably my mother was more 
influential I became a Democrat rather than a 
Republican Now my dad was not a terribly 
conservative Republican He was a very moderate 
Republican and later became a Democrat He 
changed his registration so he could vote for me 
actually 

[Laughter] Is that right? 

When I first ran for the Los Angeles County 
Democratic Central Committee I was on the 
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VASQUEZ 


SIEROTY 


VASQUEZ 

SIEROTY 


ballot He changed his registration so he could 
vote for me But he did also after that become 
more liberal in terms of his voting He didn't 
always vote for a Democrat but many times he 
did 1 1 m talking about for national and state 
elections not just 

What kind of issues would come up in those 
political discussions 9 Any particular issue 9 
Well I can't remember any particular issues 
But my mother was particularly concerned about 
racial equality issues You know when you're 
growing up in Let's say this is the 

forties-~I was born In 1930—so these 
discussions you know I guess would be when I 
was in high school age 
After the war 9 

Well during the war and after the war Let's 
say during the forties Because I left for 
college in late '48 And of course I came back 
on weekends sometimes or on holidays or 
summertime But let's say up until *48 I guess 
by that time your views are pretty well set So 
probably it would be high school age 

Also my mother ran for the school board m 
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Beverly Hills in 1945 She lost But that was 
also an experience When she was maligned 
In what way 7 

Well she was maligned as being too liberal I 
don't recall whether they spoke about her Polish 
birth or anything like that I don't remember 
now But it was a rough campaign and she lost 
by about three to one And in those days--this 
is about 1945—Beverly Hills was still strongly 
conservative I mean this changed Actually 
the registration changed--I was involved in that— 
in about 1958 But say prior to 1958 the 
registration in Beverly Hills was Republican 
And the city was still fairly conservative 
Did you live in Beverly Hills 7 
Yeah I grew up in Beverly Hills That was 
not Well the first house that my parents 

took me to was in Beverly Hills on Carson Road 
They had rented a house Then they moved to 
Sixth Street And then to La Jolla [Avenue] 

But when I was about four years old they bought a 
house in Beverly Hills My mother still lives 
there on Rexford Drive So that's really where 
I grew up Then I started kindergarten at 
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Hawthorne [Grammar] School in Beverly Hills So 
all of my education was in Beverly Hills schools 
prior to college 

So I was talking about the dinner 
conversations being very important in terms of 
some arguments between my mother and father on 
political and social issues My father ran a 
store I mean he had tremendous responsibi¬ 
lities for a business and to stockholders and to 
employees—they had 500 employees 
These were the 7 

The Eastern-Columbia Stores yeah He was really 
the head of the stores here in southern 
California So he was trying to run a 
business And he had problems with unions and 

What kinds of problems' 7 

Well there was a threat of unionization from the 
Retail Clerks [International Association] during 
a certain period of time They had an election 
at the store and the union lost And then the 
union went ahead and picketed anyway and 
actually picketed our house as well as the 


store And that was 


My dad really felt 
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Look if they had won the election we would have 
gone along with it But they lost So how can 
they 7 You know it was a question of 

fairness My mother felt very uncomfortable 
about that because she was pro-union So here 
they were trying to intimidate my father through 
my mother basically by picketing the house and 
so forth 

Was your mother known as a liberal' 7 

Yes She was known as a liberal She was active 

in liberal causes So maybe that 1 s one of the 

reasons why they picked on our store as the first 

target for unionization among the department 

stores in Los Angeles They felt I guess we 

were the easiest target But the employees did 

not want it 

Was it ever unionized' 7 

Was it ever unionized' 7 The store our store was 
never unionized And I don't think that the 
major retail stores in Los Angeles were ever 
unionized by [Local] 770 There was just still 
this union I don't think they were 
successful They were successful with the 
Thrifty [Drug and Discount Stores] I think and 
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some of the drugstores But I don't think they 
were successful with the department stores I'm 
not sure about that 

We had [International Brotherhood of] 
Teamsters involvement with the trucking We ran 
our own trucks for many years My dad was really 
quite inventive in many ways in the department 
store business and they say the store was very 
successful 

Why did it go out of business? 

Well after the Second World War things were 
happening nationally In Los Angeles we were 
primarily Our major investment was 

downtown Ninth [Street] and Broadway [Avenue] 

And in 1948 the downtown stores reached their 
peak in volume What was happening was that the 
suburban shopping centers were developing 
Sears Roebuck [and Company] came in very 
strongly And so downtown gradually declined in 
the volume of business That made it more 
difficult for us because we were primarily 
situated m the downtown area although we had 
some other branch stores but that was our major 


investment 
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Secondly the kind of business we were in 
which was a credit-payment store was not so 
exclusive anymore All the other department 
stores began to offer credit And so the stores 
that were primarily dependent upon those 
customers who needed credit were declining 
Because the customers could go anywhere then So 
we saw stores that were similar to ours in other 
parts of the country also going out of business 
So my dad had to make a decision which was 
very difficult I really admire him a lot for 
this as well as many other things of course 
But after all his father had started this 
business in southern California and had built it 
to become an important institution And he 
decided that it would be better for us to go out 
of the retail business than to try to find ways 
to invest a lot of money We'd have to 

borrow a lot of money and all this kind of thing 
and he just didn't feel that that was the right 
thing for us to do So he made that decision I 
remember at the time I was more sentimental about 
it all X won't say I disagreed with him I 
guess I did disagree with him I would have 
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liked to have seen us continue and you know 
become bigger and all this kind of business 
What did you like about it 9 
Hmm? 

What attracted you to the business 9 
Well it was a prominent business I had worked 
in the business during summers in sales and m 
the advertising department We did a lot of 
advertising So I guess I liked the business at 
that time I liked the idea of business and I 
liked you know the retail business So I was 
less inclined to do what my dad ultimately knew 
had to be done And anyway that decision was 
made in the early fifties and we began to go out 
of business in different We were in many 

different areas so we didn't do it all at 
once But gradually we went out of the retail 
business And I think it was the right decision 
Did your father go into another business 9 
Yes We were also in the finance business at 
that time and also m the real estate business 
So we concentrated a little bit more in the 
finance business—and later that business was 


sold—and also in the real estate business 
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Which you're still in is that right 0 
Which we’re still in yeah 
Did you serve in the military 0 

No I never served in the military I was in the 
ROTC [Reserve Officer Training Corps] at Stanford 
[Laughter] When I graduated one of the awards 
that I won was that I was the captain I 

was the commanding officer of the best-drilled 
unit in the Army ROTC at Stanford And I'11 tell 
you that gave me a greater kick I think than 
being Phi Beta Kappa Because I mean it was so 
unlike me in a way You know 0 I'm not a 
military person But to have you know been the 
commanding officer of the best-drilled unit I 
mean that was pretty good So I really got a 
kick out of that 

Tell me about associations that you made at 
Stanford that you kept later on Either m 
business or in politics 

Well a lot of my friends went to Stanford I 
mean the friends that I had m high school 
Because from Beverly High there were a large 
number of students who went to Stanford They 
were friends of mine then they're still friends 
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of mine today And then of course you meet a 
lot of people at Stanford Well I just had 
breakfast this morning with [Walter N ] Wally 
Marks [Jr ] who's probably my oldest friend We 
grew up together He lived across the street 
from us he and his sister [Marlene Marks] on 
Rexford Drive And I think he started at 
Hawthorne in the second grade We were in the 
same class His sister was m my sister's 
class We went to Hawthorne and Beverly High 
and then we went to Stanford together And we're 
still friends I mean we're good friends So 
you know Len Goldman I mentioned was a fellow 
who really interested Len was a half a 

year ahead of us at Beverly High And he really 
had encouraged us to go to Stanford so we did 
How was somebody a half a year ahead of you * 7 
Well m those days they had classes which began 
in September and they had classes which began in 
February I was in the February class 
I see To take advantage of starting early is 
that it 9 

Well I mean they don't do this anymore In the 
Beverly Hills schools they had classes which 


SIEROTY 
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graduated in June and graduated in February So 
I graduated in February I couldn't start 
Stanford until September So we were actually a 
year behind in terms of that but we were half a 
year behind in high school One of my roommates 
in law school at Stanford was [Robert] Bob Green 
who is still a very good friend And he lives in 
San Francisco and I see him quite frequently 
Some of the other fellows I was talking about 
last night were [Charles] Chuck Silverberg 
Ronald Rosen [John] Jack Fine Don Loes 
[Richard] Dick Ross One of the things I did at 
Stanford was that I was a sponsor 
[Interruption] 

Go ahead 

When I was at Stanford I was a sponsor in the 
freshman dormitory I was a junior at the 
time A sponsor is like a half of a policeman 
half counselor 
Psychologist 9 

No not psychologist It's kind of a counselor- 
policeman Kind of you know to help the 
freshman students with whatever their needs 


are 


There was also what is called a resident 
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assistant in the same hall It happened to be 
Mark [0 ] Hatfield who is now a United States 
senator from Oregon He was the resident 
assistant at that time for the entire hall I 
really didn't have that much to do with him so I 
can't claim that I was his friend or anything 
like that [Laughter] But if the students go 
into academic difficulties or needed some 
counseling of that kind he was the one they 
would see But I was there to kind of keep order 
in the hall keep the noise down keep the fights 
down You know see that they did their studying 
at the right hours and that kind of stuff and 
just be there available to them Well two of 
the fellows who were freshman in my dormitory are 
two of the fellows that I mentioned here earlier 
Ronald Rosen and Jack Fine they were freshmen 
Derek Bok was the chief sponsor at that time 
He's now the president of Harvard University So 
we had kind of a distinguished group of people 
there at the time 
I'd say so 

Yeah So anyway Stanford was good for me It 
was a good school academically It enabled me to 
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kind of blossom out I think I was a very shy 
person Maybe I still am but I mean I began to 
do things In my senior year I was president of 
the Stanford Inter-eating Club Council Stanford 
has both fraternities and eating clubs Eating 
clubs are a less formal kind of association where 
male students--at that time it was only male 
students--eat together and have intramural sports 
and social events but they don't live 
necessarily in the same places They can live 
off campus they can live in dormitories they 
can live here or there But they come together 
basically for social activities 
Were you ever m a fraternity 7 
No 

Why? 

Well at Stanford they didn't have Jewish 
fraternities And I was never asked to join any 
fraternity at Stanford Some of my friends were 
some of my Jewish friends were I mentioned Bob 
Green he was in a fraternity But I wasn't 
asked to join And it didn't really bother me 
because as I mentioned Len Goldman was my 
closest friend anyway and he was involved in 
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this eating club and wanted me to join the eating 
club So I figured probably that’s what I’d be 
doing anyway And I later became you know 
active in the I was president of the 

Inter-eating Club Council 
Now you studied economics at Stanford ' 7 
I studied economics 
Why 7 

Because it was business the closest They 

didn’t have a business major The business 
school is a graduate school And I thought when 
I first started You know What am I going 

to do 7 I'm going to go into the family 
business Well so that was the closest 
thing I think I understood economics My dad 
you know talked a lot about business I think I 
was pretty close to my dad My dad died earlier 
this year It was about six months ago He was 
eighty-six when he died And I think I was very 
close to him But most of our conversations were 
about business or about politics 
It's understandable then why losing the family 
business knocked something out from under you 
didn't it 7 If you were preparing to go into the 
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family business and all of a sudden there wasn't 
going to be anything to go into 
SIEROTY Well that's true My dad had always wanted me 
to be an attorney I think he admired attorneys 
a lot And we had an attorney by the name of 
I B Benjamin in Los Angeles whom I worked one 
summer with He had been the family attorney for 
about fifty years maybe We had an attorney in 
San Francisco by the name of Oscar Samuels whom 
I hardly knew I think when I met him he must 
have been m his eighties and I hardly knew 
him His partner Tevis Jacobs later became our 
company attorney And my dad admired these 
people a lot He really gave a lot of 
credibility to attorneys [Irwin] Stalmaster was 
a labor attorney whom my dad was very fond of 
That's the father of Lynn Stalmaster who is now 
a casting He has a casting company for 

motion pictures You'll see his name in motion 
pictures and television Lynn Stalmaster was at 
Beverly High when I was there he was the student 
body president But anyway his father was a 
judge and a labor attorney and my dad admired 
him a lot So I always had this thing about 
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being an attorney In fact I couldn’t even 
pronounce the word attorney when my dad first 
mentioned it You know 0 And one of the reasons 
why he would tell me that he said Well I 
don't want you to depend on the family 
business I want you to have a profession that 
you can rely on I don't want you to rely on the 
family business That was part of his 
reasoning Maybe he felt that he was too 
dependent on the family business So he always 
had this thing But I kind of you know 
That wasn't for me really I wasn't 

But when I graduated from college I didn't 
know what I was going to do And there was the 
Korean War going on I thought I probably would 
have to go into the army because I was ROTC But 
my dad suggested I apply to law school All my 
friends—not all but many of my friends--were 
going to law school And I really didn't know 
what I was going to do It was one of those 
I thought well all right So I applied to law 
school and I was accepted 

At USC [University of Southern California]° 

No at Stanford And then the question came 
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about going into the army My dad suggested that 
I apply for a deferment I said Dad you know 
they’re not going to defer people to go to law 
school Because in those days I thought you 
know they did give deferments for doctors and 
dentists and that kind of thing but not for 
people going to law school Well they did 
actually I applied and they did defer people 
going to law school that particular year So not 
only I was deferred but others same situation 

So I did start at Stanford Law School and I 
had difficulty studying When I got almost to 
the end of the first year I was feeling kind of 
panicky and I dropped out of law school I came 
back to Los Angeles And you know it was 
summer X went to see a psychiatrist and see 
you know what I could find out about myself I 
don't know what you [can] find out in that period 
of time but I decided to go back to law school 
the following year at Stanford Which I did I 
took the first year over again and I was okay 
I did fairly well Then I decided to transfer to 

use 
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and I took my second and third years 
there Well 1'd been at Stanford for six years 
and my dad had been ill He had had a nervous 
breakdown during that time I’m not sure was it 
1953 9 It was right in that period of time And 
I just felt it might be good for me to be around 
home a little bit more X think it was during 
the time that I was taking my first year of law 
school again so it would be my second year there 
at Stanford So I decided to come back to Los 
Angeles and I went to USC 

Was there a lot of political activity at the time 
at USC? Did you get involved in any of it 7 
No I wasn't involved in political activity at 
USC at all I think when I was at Stanford there 
was a little political activity Let me talk 
about that a little bit When I was at Stanford 
in '52 [Governor] Adlai [E ] Stevenson was the 
Democratic nominee And I was really impressed 
and thrilled by him I still think of all the 
candidates who ever ran for national office that 
I 1 m familiar with I think that Adlai Stevenson 
still remains my favorite 
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Oh I think he expressed the ideals of why I was 
a Democrat more clearly than anybody else I 
think his speeches were just magnificent They 
had humor they were sensitive to the issues and 
clear I guess he would be my ideal of all the 
Democratic candidates around Now [Senator 
Walter] Mondale I was very fond of too and 
[Senator] Hubert [H ] Humphrey as well And they 
are somewhat in the same tradition But I think 
Adlai Stevenson Well Humphrey was a great 

speaker too But Adlai Stevenson I guess still 
remains the number one 

Now I think a very important influence on 
me was the [Senator Joseph R ] McCarthy era 
In what way 7 

In many ways In terms of what happened at 
Stanford Let me talk about that a little bit 
because I think this is interesting At least I 
think it is [Laughter] No one else may think 
so In those days on the colleges there was a 
great deal of fear by the administration of the 
universities about political activity They had 
rules on different campuses that you couldn't 
have a speaker on campus unless you had a speaker 
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on the other side [of an issue] at the same 
time Very difficult to try to arrange You 
have say student groups that wanted to invite a 
certain speaker to come to speak to campus 
Well first of all a lot of figures don’t want 
to come and have a debate with somebody And to 
try to work out schedules and all that So what 
happened was there was very little debate on 
campuses on political issues At Stanford the 
only forum for any kind of political discussion 
was the YWCA [Young Women's Christian Association] 
luncheon group 
[Laughter] 

that met I don't know every week or every 
two weeks My sister and I attended those 
meetings And they were interesting you know 
because here we had a chance to talk about what 
was going on in our country 

Your sister attended Stanford at the same time 9 
Yes she was two years younger but she came in 
two years later So we attended this group And 
at one point this group talked about the [Senator 
William E ] Jenner Committee of the United States 
Senate which had begun an investigation of 
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universities throughout this country They 
wanted to find out who the communist professors 
were at the universities And we decided in this 
group that this might be a threat to our 
education and to the academic freedom here So 
we wrote a letter to the editor of the Stanford 
Daily which was signed by many of the people 
attending this group which was basically just 
questioning It wasn't saying definitely 

you know We believe this is a threat to our 
academic freedom It was questioning whether an 
investigation by a U S congressional committee 
would not intimidate professors and affect the 
education that we were receiving because 
professors might be less willing to discuss 
issues and so forth We kind of just asked these 
questions in this letter And people on the campus 
said You're one of those You're one of 

those radicals’ You know all of a sudden I 
became a radical because we started asking these 
kinds of questions That was the reaction of 
many students 

Students in those days were afraid to get 
involved in anything like this because their 
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future jobs—they felt—might be threatened by 
this That was the attitude And we wrote 
a After this we set up We--this 

group—decided we'd [send] a petition to the 
president of Stanford University 

VASQUEZ Who at that time was’’ 

SIEROTY Dr Sterling Wallace Sterling Asking Dr 

Sterling and the board of trustees to make a 
statement in opposition to the investigation by 
the Jenner Committee In other words to say 
that this is important that the university stand 
against this kind of threat to academic 
freedom We got some students to sign it Many 
students would not sign it because of these 
reasons 

[End Tape 1 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 1 Side B] 

SIEROTY Many students wouldn't sign it because 

either they didn't believe in it or they felt 
this might go on their record in some way and 
hurt them in the future But we got several 
hundred students to sign it We presented it to 
the university and that's the last we ever heard 
of it The university never acted to do anything 
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of this kind Whether they did anything quietly 

I don't know but they never did anything 

publicly to discourage this kind of 

investigation 

Was there any retribution 7 

No there was no retribution on us as far as I 
know You know I never heard anything for or 
against I mean that was the end of it But 
that was about the most political thing that was 
going on at Stanford in all the time that I was 
there And that was a rare occurrence I mean 
nothing much happened politically There just 
wasn't very much political activity 

The biggest thing that happened was the 
McCarthy-army hearings I was m law school at 

the time and I was living at Crother Hall which 
is the dormitory for law students And I can 
remember watching law students listening to the 
army-McCarthy hearings It was really the 
turning point in the understanding of what 
McCarthyism was all about People began to see 
it and turned against McCarthy and 
What was it that turned them? That they were 
questioning the military 7 
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I think it was the personality of McCarthy His 
viciousness you know the way he would act at 
the time There was a recognition that there was 
a certain unfairness that was going on in this 
I mean the attitude of the law students during 
this hearing was pretty strongly anti-McCarthy 
I don't think that would have been true you 
know a month earlier or two months six 
months In other words I think this particular 
hearing--the way it was done—had a big effect 
upon many people realizing what was going on 
Do you think the fact that it was on televi¬ 
sion 7 

Yeah the fact that it was on television people 
could see it and understand a little bit more 
It became a little more real to them I think 
Anyway that's the way I saw it at that time 
The whole McCarthy issue was very important to me 
because when I started Stanford--and this goes 
back to 1948—the senate the state senate the 
California State Senate committee 
That' s the Joint Committee' 7 

No well it was an un-American activities 
committee of the senate [California Joint Fact- 
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finding Committee on Un-American Activities] I 
think headed by Senator Jack [B ] Tenney In 
1948 [it] published a list of Californians who 
were considered to be subversive—or whatever 
name they gave to them My mother and father 
were among those people who were listed Here I 
was a freshman student at Stanford at the 
time My roommate [Thomas F Grose] who was a 
conservative Republican from Pasadena saw this 
in the newspaper and all of a sudden began to 
say Well who is this guy I'm rooming with 7 
[Laughter] And you're kind of on the defensive 
or you feel kind of You know when you're 

name is picked out 

The freshman year at Stanford is pretty tough 
anyway 

Your freshman year you know You're new and 
everything like that So this business of 
McCarthyism was not just an academic thing for 
me It was a very personal thing Because my 
father really had nothing to do with it You 
remember as I mentioned my dad was much more 
conservative But my mother had been interested 
particularly in organizations which were 
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interested in racial equality 
Examples? 

Well she was close to Charlotta Bass and Loren 
Miller who were active in the NAACP [National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People] [and who] published the California Eagle 
newspaper and [H ] Claude Hudson in the NAACP 
and many of the other organizations which were 
designed to help black people 

Was she active in ACLU [American Civil Liberties 
Union] or anything like that at that time? 

She was maybe moderately interested in ACLU but 
that wasn't I think a big thing for her I 
became interested in the ACLU 

[Her interests were] mostly around racial issues 0 
Mostly around racial issues And also in peace 
peace issues So 

And that was enough to get her on this list 7 
Oh yeah 

And your father as well? 

Yeah They listed you know Rabbi [Edgar F ] 
Magnin I mean they listed a lot of people 
simply because their names were used as either 
sponsors or members of organizations It was one 
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of these things of you know You don’t know 
exactly what the organizations are doing My 
mother was also active in the group that 
supported the strikers in the motion picture 
industry I forget exactly what the issues were 
there but there was a strike of some of the 
people in the motion picture industry And so 
that was another cause So there were a lot of 
causes that my mother was interested in and 
involved m Anyway as a result of these kinds 
of things my mother and father were listed on 
that list of people 

If I could skip to something now you know 
Feel free 

I don't know how you do these things but I'm 
reminded of it now I may not think of it later 
on 

If it’s a flow of consciousness go ahead 
When I was in the state assembly one of the 
I was chairman of the Assembly [Committee on] 
Criminal Justice and we would receive bills that 
came out of the senate committee which was the 
continuation of what was previously called the 
Un-American Activities Committee I forget the 
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name that they called it—they had changed the 
name—but basically 

This was when [Senator] Hugh [M ] Burns took it 
over 7 

Well yeah 
Or before ' 7 

But then later on Senator Dennis [E ] Carpenter 
became the chairperson of the committee And I 
forget what they called it But anyway they had 
a lot of legislation which had nothing to do with 
subversive things but it was on terrorism or 
They got into airport terrorism and a lot of 
things At any rate the bills that this committee 
came out with were written m such a way that they 
were not acceptable to the Assembly Criminal 
Justice Committee and almost all of them were 
killed by the committee [It] had nothing to do 
with the fact that the committee had previously 
been the Un-American Activities Committee or the 
chairperson of the committee Or anything 

like that [it was] just that the bills 
themselves were not acceptable So later Dennis 
Carpenter announced that they were going to 
disband the committee because it didn’t seem 
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there was any use for it anymore And it kind of 
made me feel very good Because here was the 
committee This was the continuation of the 

Un-American Activities Committee [Laughter] 

And he attributed the decimation of the committee 
to our committee--the Criminal Justice Committee-- 
of which I was the chairperson So here I was 
having been instrumental in ending the life of 
that committee which had I think unfairly 
maligned so many people 
You felt a sense of vindication' 7 
My parents being two of those Of course many 
others too So that was kind of fun Well 
let's see where were we here' 7 
What did you do after law school* 7 
I went to USC Law Center and graduated from USC 
Law Center in 1956 I passed the bar in '57 and 
went to work for my parents--or for my father 
really because we were just going out of the 
retail business at that time And he gave me 
some assignments to take care of 
As an attorney* 7 

Well no not really as an attorney My first 
assignment there was to sell the furniture and 
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fixtures that we had accumulated over We 

were in business for sixty-five years in Los 
Angeles since 1892 So we had accumulated a lot 
of things And so that was my job to try to get 
rid of them 
How T d you do? 

Well I didn’t do very well [Laughter] We had 
an auction ultimately and we sold the things at 
auction Things at auction don't bring very good 
prices But of course the stuff was pretty 
old And the question you know who could use 
it all 9 But one thing interesting happened 
which I think tells you a little bit about my 
father In trying to decide how to sell this 
stuff I thought I'd call some of these men who 
buy this kind of material Used goods of this 
kind One of the men I called and I asked him 
for a bid on this material and to give me an 
itemized bid on the thing Because I thought 
maybe we'll sell him some of the stuff and some 
of it we wouldn't So he did he gave me an 
itemized bid And I decided afterwards that I'd 
rather do an auction because I was also talking 


to auctioneers So when I decided to do an 
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auction this guy got upset and he decided to sue 
us and claimed that I had asked him to do an 
appraisal So here I was [Laughter] just 
starting work and being a lawyer and getting 
our company in trouble I felt really bad We 
had to have our attorney come to court and you 
know defend me and defend the company And I 
really felt bad 
Did you win 9 

Turned out we won The court held that I had not 
asked for an appraisal and so there was no fee 
due to this guy But I really felt bad about 
it So my dad said Well look This has been 
a good experience for you You have to learn 
that in business not everybody is going to treat 
you the way that you expect to be treated Not 
everybody is going to be honest with you And 
you have to understand that and you have to be 
prepared He thought this was a very good 
lesson for me Well that’s the way my dad 
was I mean he wasn't He didn’t say you 

know Look you're really stupid Why didn’t 
you think about this? Why don't you use your 
head 9 He never would talk that way either to 
me or anybody else And he always tried to look 
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at things in a very constructive way He was a 
very calm and very soft-spoken and very decent 
person So I learned a lot from him That's 
just the kind of person he was 
So did you practice law then 9 

The day I graduated from USC Law Center Allen 
[I ] Neiman who was a classmate Actually 

Allen Neiman was the first guy I met when I 
transferred to USC You know when you transfer 
to a school—I came in in the second year of the 
class--you feel a little strange Because you 
know you hadn’t been there for the first year 
with everybody else who's been there He was the 
first guy that kind of came up to me and said 
hello And we became friends On the day we 
graduated he and I both had the same idea we 
wanted to practice law together So it took us a 
few years He went to work for a law firm and I 
went to work for my family m the store But I 
forget what year we finally went together [1960] 

[Interruption] 

Yes Why don't we go back to you practicing law 

and defending federal prisoners 9 

Okay Do you have that part about Allen Neiman 


in there or not 9 
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Yes 

Okay 

He did most of the cases but you took on 
federal 

Some criminal cases Okay yes There were a 
few things that I did you know for the law 
firm But also I did some criminal work for the 
federal indigent defense panel There was no 
federal public defender at that time So the 
newer attorneys were asked to handle these 
cases And most of them we pleaded guilty to I 
guess because the guys were guilty and agreed to 
the sentences that we were able to bargain 
basically with the U S attorneys for them 

But there was one case that I went to trial 
on It was a woman who was charged with fraud of 
the unemployment insurance She had taken 
unemployment insurance while she was working 
She had had two names So she claimed she was 
innocent and I believed her She felt that she 
hadn't been doing anything wrong and that she 
hadn't intended to defraud the government And 
we went to trial on it And we lost But she 
received probation rather than any time in 
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imprisonment: My argument was that she really 

did not have the intelligence to understand that 
she was doing something wrong and that intent to 
defraud was a necessary part of the crime Well 
obviously the jury didn’t believe us But at 
least the judge was understanding--she was an 
older woman of I think limited intelligence-- 
and did not sentence her harshly So I felt in a 
way that I'd helped her That was my only trial 
experience other than helping somebody m a 
divorce situation But that was the only jury 
trial that I’ve handled So I didn’t practice 
law very much I did some leasing and some real 
estate work in connection with the company but 
not in the general practice of law 

In 1961 I was asked to go to Sacramento to 
become administrative assistant to the lieutenant 
governor [Glenn M Anderson] So I left the 
employment of the Eastern-Columbia 9 

This was Glenn Anderson 9 
Yes 

Tell me what your duties were there And your 
experience 
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Well 
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First of all how did that appointment come 
about? Who connected you 7 

Okay Well when I was still xn law school it 
was about 1956 I was just about to graduate from 
law school and my mother was visited by Max and 
Marcie Greenberg Marcie wanted to run for the 
Beverly Hills school board as my mother had 
about ten years earlier Marcie wanted some 
help some understanding of what was involved 
you know and [to] learn from my mother's 
experience Now Max came along with her and I 
happened to be home at the time Incidentally 
Marcie did run for the school board And she 
lost also like my mother had [Laughter] 

For the same reasons 7 

No not for the same reasons But at any rate 
so Max asked me I told him I was in law 

school He said What are you interested in 
what courses 7 I said Well I'm interested in 
constitutional law and administrative law ' And 
he said Well would you be interested in coming 
to the Beverly Hills Democratic Club 7 I said 
Well 1 really can’t now I'm still in law 
school and I've got too much to do And then 
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I'11 have to study for the bar He said Well 
why don't you just come once and see how you like 
it And if you have the time fine if you 
don't So I went once And before I knew 

it you know I was kind of hooked They put me 
on the executive committee In those days it was 
a very small organization 

Tell me about that club That club has a long 
history 

Beverly Hills Democratic Club 7 
Yes 

Well this was in 1956 and it would meet in a 
home Steering committee meetings were in 

the homes or apartments of somebody and then the 
meetings themselves took place at the American 
Legion Hall on Robertson [Boulevard] m Beverly 
Hills as I recall So I don't know I went to 
a meeting and it seemed interesting And as I 
say they asked me to be on the executive or 
steering committee whatever it was So I kind 
of got hooked by it 
What did you like about it 7 

Well I guess you know I was interested in 
politics And I enjoyed being involved in some 
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activities I guess they were talking in those 
days about the campaign of '56 We had a state 
assemblyman [Thomas M ] Tom Rees who had had a 
tough race m ’54 They were largely involved m 
the local assembly campaign In 56 Adlai 
Stevenson also was running again And of course 
I was very much interested in Adlai Stevenson 
Did you know Tom Rees personally' 7 

Oh yes I knew Tom very well So that’s when I 

got started in ’56 

You worked on his campaign? 

Yes And after I passed the bar I was able—or 
after I finished you know studying for the bar 
and all that—I was able to get more involved 
They gave me this job My first job was being 
chairman of the registration committee We used 
to go out every Sunday morning to register voters 
in Beverly Hills Now up until that time I had 
been playing tennis every Sunday morning We had 
a tennis court in our backyard My dad used to 
play tennis as I grew up And he kind of 
He would be out there every morning He had 

someone come over and at seven o'clock in the 
morning he was playing tennis I never was that 
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energetic But on Sundays my friends would come 
over and we’d start playing you know at ten 
o’clock in the morning We’d go on till--we’d 
usually play doubles--and go till about one 
o'clock m the afternoon or something Then go 
over to somebody's house and go swimming or go to 
the beach or something That was kind of what I 
was doing But I got involved in the Democratic 
Club and they said Well you're going to be 
registration chairman and we go out every Sunday 
and register voters You know 7 
Door-to-door 7 Shopping centers 7 What? 
Door-to-door Well mostly door-to-door Mostly 
to apartments Because apartments would bring in 
new people into the community They were 
unregistered and they tended to be Democratic 
And of course lower-income people living in the 
apartments rather than in the houses So we had 
a system of somebody going out and identifying 
them They were called bird dogs And then the 
registrar would come and do the registration 
there We would register every Sunday we'd 
register anywhere from thirty to sixty new 
Democrats It doesn't sound like very many but 
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If you do this every week you can see how it can 
add up So over a period of time we could see 
the registration changing in Beverly Hills It 
did it became a Democratic majority during the 
time we were doing this Because so many 
apartment buildings were being built and new 
people coming in 

Where did most of these people work 9 Did you 
know 9 

No I really don't know I don't know where they 
worked 

What was the demographic composition 9 Do you 
remember 9 The images that you had 9 
Well the 

Were they younger people young professionals 9 
Well in terms of the people we registered there 
were all kinds There were older people you 
know moving into an apartment there were 
singles I don't think it was anything It 

was largely Jewish a large Jewish population 
As Beverly Hills changed it became more Jewish 
But in terms of age groups I don't remember 
anything specific about that 
Well that gives me some idea 
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of Democrats That became my Sundays And then 
after we would do the registration—which usually 
would last from about ten o'clock in the morning 
until about one o'clock in the afternoon--we'd 
have a brunch So it became kind of a social 
occasion for a lot of people But you couldn't 
go to the brunch unless you worked in the 
registration work Then a lot of us would go to 
the beach or go over to somebody's house and 
swim So the whole thing became a social thing 
for me My closest friends during that time were 
people m the Democratic Club [Assemblyman 
Anthony C ] Tony Beilenson was very active And 
his wife—she became his wife--Dolores Martin 
She's now Dolores Beilenson That's how they 
met And a fellow by the name of Murray Sann 
who has died was also very active We used to 
pal around a lot We'd go out for dinner Sunday 
nights So you can see the whole day and evening 
was with friends made here with the Democratic 
Club Then we'd have meetings during the week 
What district did you live in then? What 
assembly district 7 


VASQUEZ 
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Well in those days it was the Fifty-ninth 
Assembly District We ? d have meetings during the 
week Well the Beverly Hills Democratic Club 
itself might only meet once a month But then 
there was the executive committee then there was 
a committee running the newspaper and then there 
was a committee on this and a committee on 
that You could go to a committee meeting at 
least once a week And so I guess what I'm 
trying to say is that my life in those days 
really became very much involved with political 
life 

When did you first run for the Democratic central 
committee' 7 

Well here’s what happened In 1958—I believe 
it was ’58--Max Greenberg wanted to retire from 
the county central committee And he wanted me 
to take his seat on the county central committee 
Now we also had a Sixteenth Congressional 
District Democratic Council I became a member 
of that In other words you know as soon as 
you get involved they put you on everything 
And I was active in that So he put up my name 
and they kind of ratified that So the county 
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committee accepted me as the replacement for Max 
Greenberg Then I had to run in the election I 
don’t know whether I ran in '58 or whether X ran 

later in '60 But I became In other 

words X was on the county central committee 
since I was twenty-seven years old when I 

got on the county central committee I guess I 
ran I don’t know whether I ran in '58 or ran m 

'60 but that was the first time I ran for 

office Which I think was somewhat important 
later on Because your name it gets before the 
voters And you know they begin to recognize 
your name a little bit when I ran later on But 
I had no intention or no desire at that time to 
run for office At any rate I became very 
active on the county central committee I became 
legislative chairman of the county central 
committee In 1960 we had this big Democratic 
convention in Los Angeles and the county central 
committee played some role m the convention So 
I was active on the committee that was kind of 
the committee of the county central committee 
involved with the Democratic national 
convention And I was an alternate delegate for 
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Stevenson at that convention the Democratic 
national convention 

Tell me your remembrances of that memorable 

convention 

Well 

Pat Brown's 

[Governor Edmund G ] Pat Brown [Sr ] of course 
was for [Senator John F ] Kennedy Tony 
Beilenson was for Kennedy as a matter of fact 
because Tony had been at Harvard and had heard 
Kennedy back in those days And so he thought 
Kennedy was very good I of course didn't 
think very much of Kennedy in those days 
Why 7 

Well he was kind of young and he was kind of an 
I won't say upstart but you know we didn't see 
him as an ideological kind of person We thought 
he was you know maybe running campaigns and 
getting elected on his looks and on certain 
things but we didn't see him as a person who 
really offered a kind of ideological commitment 
that an Adlai Stevenson did 

Even after two losses you thought that Stevenson 
was a viable ideological alternative 7 
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Yes yes That's how impractical I was As a 
matter of fact I was interviewed by [Robert] 
Novak and [Rowland] Evans 
Oh is that right 7 [Laughter] 

Yeah They came to my office Because they 
wanted to see who were these Stevenson types 9 
That's what they must have thought And they 
wrote about-- They put my name in one of their 
columns But anyway yes I was still for 
Of course there were a lot of people here who 
felt that way in California Me and Stevenson 
did pretty well among the California types But 
of course all the more politically astute or 
politically wise you know didn't see it that 
way Paul Ziffren was for Kennedy and Pat Brown 
was for Kennedy 

Had you met the [Rosalind and Eugene] Wymans yet 
at this point 9 

Oh I think I had met them yeah I'd met I 
guess almost everybody you know But I wasn't 
that close to 

Were you active in CDC [California Democratic 
Council] 9 

Oh yes I was very active in CDC So the CDC 
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people were more strongly for Stevenson I 
guess Well there were divisions everywhere I 
mean there was also [Senator Lyndon B ] Johnson 
running and [Senator Stuart] Symington running 
There were some people for them But CDC people 
were mostly for Stevenson as I recall Tony 
Beilenson who was for Kennedy was very much in 
the minority among his friends at that time 
[Laughter] 

Glenn Anderson was for Stevenson he was 
lieutenant governor And Pat Brown of course 
was for Kennedy So there was that division 
within the Democratic party right there And I 
don't remember whom Alan Cranston was for at the 
time I don't remember At any rate the 
California delegation had its vote I think we 
met I don't know whether it was at CBS 

[Columbia Broadcasting System] or NBC [National 
Broadcasting Company] where we met and voted I 
don't even remember now exactly where it was 
But anyway I voted for Stevenson as an 
alternate And it may have been the vote that 
was actually counted for the California 
delegation at that time because a lot of people 
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didn’t show up and a lot of the delegates weren’t 
there So some of the alternates were able to 
vote 

Is this when you came to the attention of Glenn 
Anderson 9 

Well no Actually I came to the attention of 
Glenn Anderson through [Donald] Don Rose Don 
Rose was the chairman of the L A County 
Democratic Central Committee And I had become 
active with the county central committee as a 
legislative chairperson and then on this 
convention committee And you know when you 
get involved you're just doing everything 
you're all over the place That was really my 
life for so many years The club—the Beverly 
Hills Democratic Club—the CDC the county 
central committee I mean my gosh all these 
things going on So when Glenn was looking for 
somebody in 1961 Don Rose was his executive 
secretary at that time I guess Glenn must have 
asked Don whether he had anybody to recommend for 
this position because Glenn's administrative 
assistant was leaving And Don suggested my 


name 


So Glenn called me and asked me whether 
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I’d like to discuss this possibility And I said 
yes So we talked about it and he asked me 
whether I'd like to serve and I said yeah I 
thought it would be interesting to see what 
government was like from the inside I had been 
kind of on the outside you know being involved 
m the party but I said well maybe it would be 
interesting to see how government operated from 
the inside So I went to Sacramento in 1961 as 
an administrative assistant to Glenn Anderson 
What were your duties? 

Well at the beginning my duties were 
Glenn wanted to see whether I could be a 
speechwriter I never represented that I could 
be a speechwriter and I soon proved it to him 
[Laughter] that I wasn't a very good 
speechwriter Because I tried a speech and it 
didn't work out too well He later found 
somebody else But the guy that I replaced was a 
speechwriter So I didn't do that very long 
But I started writing handling correspondence 
for him there were certain appearances where he 
couldn't appear where I would go Wrote some 
press releases handled some telephone calls I 
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was kind of an in-the-office kind of a person 
Then there was a series of responsibilities which 
the lieutenant governor had and he began to give 
me some of those things to work on 
What are some examples? 

Well one that I did not handle right away 
but Probably the most important 

responsibility the lieutenant governor has is as 
a member of the [California] State Lands 
Commission Sometimes he was chairman of the 
commission sometimes a member It was a three- 
person commission So Don Rose handled those 
responsibilities while he was executive 
secretary A year later I became executive 
secretary when Don Rose left so I took on those 
responsibilities But there were other 
responsibilities that he began to look to me for 
and they had to do with the University of 
California [Board of Regents] and with the 
[California] State University [Board of 
Trustees] So I would attend some of those 
meetings sometimes with him and sometimes when 
he couldn't go The board of trustees at the 
state university or the board of regents So I 
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became a little more familiar with some of the 
issues that were before those bodies 
VASQUEZ Did this help you later on when you were on the 
[Assembly Committee on] Education 9 
SIEROTY A little bit because I was a little bit familiar 
with it A year later I became the executive 
secretary because Don Rose left to run for the 
secretary of state Then I became a little more 
involved in another responsibility which was kind 
of interesting And nothing too much happened 
there but it was you know The lieutenant 

governor at that time was chairman of a 
[California] Commission on Interstate 
Cooperation The commission would meet once a 
year and not do very much But somebody 
suggested that there was an opportunity 
Some land became available m Lake Tahoe and 
wouldn't it make a great park 9 It was right on 
the shoreline of Lake Tahoe 24 000 acres But 
it was on the Nevada side So the idea was we 
could develop a park with the state of Nevada 
So this idea of an interstate park with 
California and Nevada participating in it was 
something that I began to work on It really was 
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a good idea I worked with some of the state 
legislators on the California side [Senator] 
Fred [S ] Farr was then chairman of the Senate 
[Committee on] Natural Resources 

Was Senator [Ralph C ] Dills on that commission 
at the time 9 

I don’t remember I don't remember who was But 
at any rate we worked with the X think 

that [Assemblyman Edwin L ] Ed Z’Berg may have 
been still involved in the I think Z’Berg 

may have been m the assembly at that time on the 
assembly side But we got the cooperation from 
the California committees and we went over 
I think [Senator Albert S ] Al Rodda was also on 
this Senator Rodda We went over to attend a 
committee hearing of the Nevada legislative 
committee and they bombed it I mean they 
obviously Nevada didn’t want California 

interfering in its state You know it was one 
of So Nevada did not like this idea But 

anyway it was an activity that I was involved 
with Which got me a little bit more into 
environmental a lot into more environmental 


things 
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Also being on the State Lands Commission— 
or representing Glenn Anderson on the State Lands 
Commission—got me very much involved in 
environmental issues Because the State Lands 
Commission's principal responsibilities had to do 
with the coastal areas the tidelands So we 
were involved with all the oil issues And any¬ 
time any kind of a utility line passed over a 
marsh or you know That became an issue 

So there were just always issues involved with 
the California coast We did some very good 
things during that time that Glenn Anderson was 
principally responsible for having to do with 
the leasing of the East Wilmington oil field At 
the time that we started on this thing it 
appeared as if Richfield Oil [Company]--which 
later became Atlantic Richfield [ARCO] But 

Richfield had had the Long Beach situation tied 
up Politically they were very strong and it 
looked as if they were going to just continue the 
domination that they had in that area But there 
was a lot at stake here and so the other oil 
companies started looking at this 
The independents 9 
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The independents and the other big oil 
companies Someone had said there's a billion 
barrels of oil out there And that's a lot of 
oil The original proposal which was really for 
Richfield just to continue on—and it looked as 
if that were going to be adopted—got sidetracked 
m the process And one of the suggestions which 
really Glenn made Glenn Anderson made was that 
instead of having just one big oil company take 
on this whole thing why don't we divide this 
thing up so that more oil companies can 
participate m it 7 

A consortium-type of an operation? 

Well the idea was that there would be 
Eventually it worked out so there would be one 
operator over the entire field because it's more 
efficient to do it but that the ownership would 
be spread out among many companies But 
originally the idea was Why can't we divide 
this thing up into several pieces and have some 
competition? Rather than just having one big 
operator on this thing And that was really 
Glenn's suggestion I think it came as a result 


of discussions that he had had with some of the 
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smaller oil companies But we pressed for that 
and it was adopted by the commission so that the 
interests m that oil field were broken up In 
fact m some of the cases when the 

Oh another thing we did is to go from a 
gross-revenue royalty to a net-profit royalty 
We ended up getting in some of those bids I think 
as high as about 90 I don't know 95 96 

percent of the net profits went to the public 
entity which was divided between the state and 
the city of Long Beach I think the average 
turned out to be somewhere m the 90s it's 
either 92 or 94 percent total I mean that's a 
tremendous net profit Particularly after the 
price of oil went up it became a tremendous 
bonanza to the state And to a great extent I 
think Glenn Anderson is responsible in terms of 
any public official in pushing for the breakup 
which caused higher bidding and also for going 
to net-profits concepts We put a lot of things 
into that contract It took a long long time 
and the oil companies got very upset But there 
was a lot of things put into that contract which 
came as a result of the hearings that I 
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[End Tape 


participated in you know with Lieutenant 
Governor Anderson 

And this got you more into environmental issues' 7 
So this got me more into environmental issues 
too The whole State Lands experience really 
And interest in the coast later you know [It] 
got me interested in wanting to do something 
about the California coastline 
1 Side B] 
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[Session 2 November 7 1989] 

[Begin Tape 2 Side A] 

VASQUEZ When we broke off you were talking about your 

duties as assistant to Lieutenant Governor Glenn 
Anderson And you were recounting the highlights 
of that period of your career 

SIEROTY Okay 

VASQUEZ You were there four years 

SIEROTY Yes 

VASQUEZ What did you learn about the executive m that 
time? 

SIEROTY About the executive department 7 

VASQUEZ Yes 

SIEROTY Well first of all that the governor really runs 
the show and the lieutenant governor does not 
The lieutenant governor’s responsibilities are 
rather specific in terms of the commissions and 
boards that he serves on But m terms of having 
anything to do with the executive department 
it’s really quite limited The governor rarely 
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calls upon the lieutenant governor And this was 
true not just m the case of Glenn Anderson but 
true I think of almost every lieutenant 
governor He rarely calls on the lieutenant 
governor to exercise any kind of executive 
authority And even consultation is very limited 
between the governor and the lieutenant governor 
One area where I tried to make an innovation 
was in the area of executions Governor Brown 
had established a policy of having automatic 
clemency hearings In other words people who 
were going to die in the gas chamber their 
families and lawyers were invited to a clemency 
hearing sometime prior to the execution What 
happened on one occasion was that Governor Brown 
held a clemency hearing and decided not to grant 
any commutation of the sentence And then 
Governor Brown was away on the day of the 
execution--usually on a Friday—and the calls 
would come in to the lieutenant governor who had 
the authority to stop the execution if he wanted 
to The calls would always come in the last day 
or so just before the execution Everybody 
would be calling I mean the family would be 
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calling and friends lawyers people who were 
against capital punishment that kind of thing 
What was your stand on capital punishment at the 
time 9 

I was opposed to capital punishment 
And are you still? 

I still am So was the lieutenant governor So 
was Pat Brown as a matter of fact in terms of 
their own personal feelings about it But they 
felt an obligation to carry out the law The law 
also provided for commutation of sentence So if 
there were reasons then the governor could 
commute a sentence So when these calls started 
coming in from people—people who were just 
opposed to capital punishment or people who were 
familiar with the particular case--the lieutenant 
governor's in a very difficult situation because 
he has not participated m that clemency hearing 
and was not sufficiently familiar with all of the 
facts So what I tried to do 
But wouldn't his secretary of clemency and 
pardons be there? In this case I would imagine 
Arthur [L ] Alarcon 9 

Well the secretary was a secretary to the 
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governor not to the lieutenant governor So the 
governor and the lieutenant governor may have 
different ideas And the lieutenant governor may 
like to rely upon his own staff for briefing in 
these matters So the point I was trying to get 
at what I tried to institute--and we did carry 
it out during this time of Governor Brown's 
administration—was that the lieutenant 
governor's assistant would also be present at the 
clemency hearing So that he could be familiar 
with the situation in the event that the 
lieutenant governor were called upon to have to 
face this particular situation 

I don't think there's anything more 
difficult than deciding whether a man--or a 
woman—should live or die And it's a very 
troublesome very troublesome aspect of the 
governor's responsibility I know that Governor 
Brown took it very seriously and Lieutenant 
Governor Anderson took it very seriously in those 
cases where he had to exercise that authority 
And so in that connection I would read the 
They had a black book I would read the black 
book the background materials on the person who 
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was faced with execution And I know at one 
time there were about three people who were 
faced with execution within a certain period of 
time I was reading these cases And the 
lieutenant governor asked me Well now what do 
you think 7 And I would try to distinguish 
between you know why this one I would recommend 
should be commuted and this one isn't He would 
try to pin me down you know Why 7 Why would 
you pick this one 7 And when you come down to 
it it's very difficult really to come up with 
satisfactory answers as to why one person should 
live and another should die 

What was he doing 7 Forcing you to give him good 
reasons 7 

Yes And he was 

He probably believed in it as much or more than 
you did 
Yes yes 

so what was he trying to get at 7 
Yes yes And he was trying to force me to 
really come to grips with these things and not to 
be you know too superficial about it And try 
to analyze why would I recommend this person 
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rather than this person and so forth And the 
more I thought about the death penalty there is 
no real way to make this kind of distinction I 
mean that's just one reason why I feel it's not 
something that should be carried out You can't 
make these kinds of decisions about whether 
someone should live or die And another thing 
that people don't realize is the amount of time 
and money There's a lot of money involved 

also m the reviews that the courts make in 
capital cases But they don't realize the amount 
of time that the governor spends and the amount 
of stress on the governor's role in these kinds 
of cases Unless you're awful callous and just 
don't want to consider these cases the governor 
has a tremendously difficult task m deciding 
whether to grant clemency It's a lot of stress 
emotional stress that's involved m this 
particular responsibility 

Do you think that Governor Brown in particular 
vacillated on making decisions regarding that? 
Well of course he did in the [Caryl] Chessman 
case and that was one of the things that people 
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always held against him But I think that's just 
indicative of the difficulty of this kind of 
situation Chessman did not kill anybody I 
think people don't remember that So to allow 
him to be executed when he did not commit a 
capital crime is you know there is some kind of 
question about that So it's not easy This is 
not an easy responsibility for any executive 
who's at all sensitive 

So Governor Brown's ambivalence at times [for] 
which some writers have coined the term a tower 
of jelly but which some people that were closer 
to the administration argued Well it was a 
very difficult and painful experience for the 
governor 

It was He just was a person who cared and 
still does This is still something that's very 
important to him He's still making an effort to 
try to have people understand why the death 
penalty is not a good policy for California 
What was your thinking in going to work for Glenn 
Anderson in that capacity 9 

Why I went to work for him? Well because I had 
been involved in the Democratic party and I had 
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felt that I was seeing things from the outside 
and I wanted to see whether I could learn about 
how government operated from the inside I 
admired Glenn Anderson You know he had been 
supportive of Adlai Stevenson in the 1960 
times X had known him even before that as a 
liberal as a person who was concerned about the 
same kinds of issues that I was You know at 
that time I had been very much involved with CDC 
in which he had been involved previously So I 
felt a mutuality of you know political 
instincts and I thought I'd be comfortable 
working with him 

This is probably as good a place as any to talk 
about your role in CDC and your involvement How 
did you first get involved m CDC 9 
Well the Democratic clubs m my area were— 
almost all as far as I can recall-*-affiliated 
with CDC 

This would be in the late 9 

Late fifties yeah The Beverly Hills Democratic 
Club was the principal club that I was In 

fact in those days it was the only club that I 
was really involved with And our club was very 
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much involved in CDC activities We went to the 
conventions annual conventions every year 
Who were key people in that club? 

In our club? Well at the beginning Max 
Greenberg Later Jerry Sampson was the next 
president of the club I was president after 
Jerry Sampson And then Tony Beilenson Some 
of the other people who were involved [Ronald] 
Ronny Solomon was very active Ronny and David H 
Solomon David Solomon was a professor at UCLA 
medical school 
Was Tom Rees ? 

Tom Rees was a state assemblyman who was very 
strongly supported by the club A fellow by the 
name of Murray Sann—I mentioned him earlier-- 
became very active and really put us on the map 
in terms of fund-raising We began to have a lot 
of parties Our club became known for the number 
of parties that we gave and became a very social 
club Our club grew to about 1 100 members It 
was the largest club in the state largely 
because of the social and fund-raising activities 
that our club put on But this also gave us a 
certain amount of political power because your 
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votes and delegates were dependent on your number 
of members So we became important both because 
of the amount of money that we were able to give 
to candidates I remember one time I was 

able to give [Robert F ] Bobby Kennedy a check 
for $2 000 Which he lost by the way he lost 
the check 
[Laughter] 

Yeah I gave him a check for $2 000 from the 
Beverly Hills Democratic Club for the 
presidential campaign of John F Kennedy This 
was of course after the convention A couple 
of us went to see him in some hotel he was 
staying in and we gave him the check And then 
we heard later on he lost the check and then he 
found it and all this But there were not very 
many clubs that had $2 000 available to give to 
the presidential candidates 
That was a lot of money in those days 
And of course we gave a lot of money to Tom Rees 
and later to Tony Beilenson and the club 
supported me when I ran We were able to support 
all of the Democratic candidates 

So your club was very active among the clubs as 
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well as CDC? 

Yeah Well CDC was The structure was 

that you had a Democratic club and the club 
became a member of the local Democratic 
council At first we had a congressional 
district council we didn’t have an assembly 
district council In the early days it was the 
Sixteenth Congressional District Democratic 
Council And you had representatives from every 
club based upon their membership So that as 
your club grew and you got more members there 
also were In addition to the club 

representation you had members who were members 
of the Democratic state central committee—they 
also were in the council—members of the county 
Democratic central committee and there was the 
national committeemen Like we did have Paul 
Ziffren at that time And you had delegates from 
other Democratic organizations as part of this 
council So your club became an important part 
of the council And the same thing in terms of 
the statewide council which was the CDC So 
we’d go to the convention with a good number of 
delegates Usually there was one delegate for 
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every twenty members So if you had a thousand 
members you came with fifty delegates That was a 
pretty good-sized delegation to one of these 
state conventions And also a lot of fun It 
became a very important social activity for a lot 
of us I mean you can imagine everybody going 
up to Fresno [to] one of these conventions So 
it was an important part of my life during that 
time 

Tell me what were the strengths and the 
weaknesses of the CDC at the time 7 [From] 
hindsight of course 

Well the strengths I think the 

strengths There's a lesson to be learned 

here The Democratic party was most successful 
in 1958 I think that was also the height of the 
CDC The strength of the CDC was its manpower 
and womanpower the fact that people would get 
out and walk precincts would register voters 
would get people out to vote would distribute 
literature They were willing to do that kind of 
thing They were involved in campaigns And 
people who were running for office encouraged 
that That was part of the effort And they felt 
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a part of the campaign In 1958 it was 
Sweep the State in ’58 was the motto And 
Governor Brown—Pat Brown--was the candidate 
And labor had strongly been involved in this 
campaign because of the right-to-work issue 
which was on the ballot at the same time So the 
Democratic party was really united And the 
Republican party was in some disarray because of 
the switch which [Governor Goodwin J ] Knight and 
[Senator William F ] Knowland were attempting to 
do 1 which looked bad to people 
VASQUEZ The Great Switch it *s called 
SIEROTY And so here we had an opportunity to win the 
governorship in California We you know 
Democrats had not had the governorship in 
California since Culbert [L ] Olsen And the 
legislature had just turned The assembly 

I think had just turned Democratic I think the 
election year before you know also for the 
first time in many many years So here was an 
opportunity now And Pat Brown was a great 


1 Senator Knowland returned to California to run 
for governor and asked Governor Knight to run for the United 
States Senate 
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leader at: that time He appeared to be very 
strong coming out of the attorney general's 
positron We went to the Democratic convention 
the CDC convention in 1958 and nominated the 
slate of constitutional officers And also there 
was Clair Engle I think running at that time 
for U S Senate 

So there were some compromises that were 
going on—and of course people had their 
candidates and all that kind of thing—but we 
came out of that convention united and everybody 
wanting to work willing to work These were not 
people doing it for money nobody received any 
money for this It was because they believed m 
what the Democratic party stood for and what it 
was going to do and the leaders that we had 
nominated There was a lot of idealism you 
might say that you don't find so much today 
unfortunately 

At the time what was your understanding of what 
the party stood for? It's having a little 
problem with its own [identity] right now 
It does today it does today But in those days 
the party platform was pretty clear There were 
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several key things that we were going to do One 
of them was to enact a fair employment practices 
commission One of them was to repeal cross- 
filing which had really been a bugaboo to 
Democrats for many years The water plan the 
California Water Plan There were things 

set out and I can ? t remember them all right now 
but there were things set out which were pretty 
clear in terms of what things the Democrats 
wanted to do When Governor Brown was elected 
that first term in f 59 I think it was the most 
productive term for Democrats anyway that I can 
recall I can't recall any term that was any 
better Democrats seemed to work together 
There was a good sense of cooperation Many of 
these things actually were passed 
Was there a greater degree of optimism among the 
voters then about social programs' 7 Social 
change? 

Well yes There must have been I think that 
Pat Brown must have been able to capture I 

don’t know whether the optimism came from the 
people or whether he was He had the 

leadership ability to express a sense about 
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California of progress of planning for the 
future of knowing that our population was going 
to grow and that we had to build our 
universities He really took the role of a 
builder During his term we built You 

know we inaugurated the state water program We 
built and planned for a number of state 
universities Both the University of California 
and the California State University campuses I 
mean they really were This was the 

inspiration and the growth of the universities 
It was a commitment to something which I felt was 
very important and that is that education was 
the most important responsibility of the state 
California had had a tradition of tuition- 
free higher education which I regret we don’t 
have anymore When I was in the legislature I 
fought very hard to hold onto that concept 
Ultimately we had to give it up But it meant a 
lot to me that concept of tuition-free higher 
education It wasn’t just for higher education 
that we met You know we were going to provide 
education at every level to young people and 
quality education So this was kind of a 
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commitment to our state And knowing that our 
state was going to grow we had to provide those 
facilities at every level Build schools here 
and there and Because during that time 

the suburbs had grown quite rapidly and there was 
a need to expand the facilities So there was 
this great impetus for capturing the feeling of 
growth recognizing California was going to 
become the largest state and we were able to 
take care of this That kind of enthusiasm 
Was it shared by your Republican colleagues 7 
Well of course I wasn't in the assembly then 
I was just in the club movement in those 
We are talking about I *m talking about 

now the late fifties 1 58 

What was the Republican posture [on] these 
programs 9 The pragmatic initiatives the 
Democrats were talking about 9 
You mean in the ? 

In the political discourse of the day 9 

Late fifties and sixties 9 

Yes 

Well for the most part they seemed to go along 
with it The Republicans weren’t Of 
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course there's a change m who the Republicans 
are The so-called Reagan Republicans were not 
in the majority in those days [Thomas H ] 

Kuchel was the Republican U S senator who was 
kind of a middle-of-the-roader And that is 
the way most of the Republicans were They 
weren't the strong you know really right-wing 
Republicans 

VASQUEZ When did that change'* 

SIEROTY Well I don’t know when Of course there 

always were some of them but I don't know when 
they became the dominant force within the 
Republican party There were these fights within 
the Republican party I suppose all the time I 
don't know I shouldn t really try to 

comment too much about the Republican party 
because that's kind of out of my expertise But 
I know that there were always fights within the 
party and when the Reagan people took over X 
don't know 

VASQUEZ You were telling me the strengths and weaknesses 
of CDC 

Yes the strengths were that there was a strong 
commitment by a large number of people who were 
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willing to work And when I say work I mean 
doing all the kinds of In those days we 

addressed envelopes by hand We stamped them by 
hand We sealed them by hand We went out and 
distributed literature door-to-door m the 
parks in the markets We registered voters 
When the election day came we went out and found 
out who hadn’t voted We got the votes All 
these kinds of efforts people effort 
Volunteers 9 

Volunteer effort this was extremely important 
Unfortunately it was supplanted in later days 
gradually by the excess of money to be able to 
buy these kinds of things Of course technology 
meant you didn't have to do all of this by hand 
You go to a mailing house and they would do it 
all by machines So all you had to do was pay 
for it So the importance of the individual 
involved in this kind of political effort became 
less and less I think that is very unfortunate 
In fact people began to pay money to register 
voters In other words they’d start paying them 
ten cents fifteen cents But then later on it 
became more Or paid people to get signatures 
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The people that was the strength The 
unfortunate thing is that money became more 
available to Democrats Technology and all that 
was able to be purchased So people were not so 
important anymore and that led to the decline of 
CDC 

X think that after Governor Brown got 
elected he found that he didn't need the 
organizational set-up to the same extent and 
began to ignore it and to favor other portions of 
the party There was always some difference of 
opinion between the state central Democratic 
committee—which was the official body that 
[Assemblyman] Jesse [M ] Unruh was more involved 
with—than the CDC 

What were those differences as you understood 
them? 

Huh'? 

What were those differences as you understood 
them? 

Well the major differences were not m ideology 
although the CDC may have been more liberal but 
[the problems were] in terms of the organization 
of the party and who would be involved in the 
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power of the party and the role of the CDC and 
the clubs In the party There also were 
differences in terms of Where things 

became problems I think CDC was willing to take 
some very strong positions on issues Some 
political people felt that this wasn’t a 
practical thing to do--that you don't have to 
come out for recognition of Red China would be 
the best example Something like that 
But you would get elected first and then you 
articulate these things 7 

Yeah Or you know Because the Republicans 

use those things Not only do they use it 
against CDC they use it against any Democrat 
running And that was the case and that's what 
they did They used those kinds of things The 
elected officials let's put it that way were 
more inclined to try to disassociate themselves 
with CDC because of the statements It wasn't 
because of the fact they didn't want their 
efforts but more that they were afraid that some 
of the statements and the resolutions that came 
out of the CDC meetings would be embarrassing to 
them in elections So that became a difficulty 
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In talking to others in the Democratic party 
they did feel that the ideological gap was so 
wide that it hurt all Democrats This is pretty 
much what you are saying What did you get out 
of CDC personally ' 7 
SIEROTY What did I get out of it ' 7 Well I got a lot out 
of it because I really grew up politically 
within the CDC movement I really caught the 
club movement The club movement was CDC so I 
became very active in the Democratic party as a 
result of my involvement with the Democratic club 
and with the Democratic council Sixteenth 
Congressional [District] Democratic Council and 
the county committee and CDC All these things 
kind of work together That brought me to the 
attention of Glenn Anderson so that I became his 
administrative assistant I continued to be 
active m the party during the time that I was 
working for Glenn Anderson 
VASQUEZ In what capacity 9 

Well I was CDC director somewhere in that period 
of time when I was working for Glenn Anderson 
and I was still active in all the Democratic 
organizations So in 1962 I was working for 
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Glenn Anderson at that time Tom Rees decided to 
run for the state senate because [Senator 
Richard] Dick Richards was I guess leaving the 
state senate to run for U S Senate That must 
have been what happened that time So Tom Rees 
decided he would run for the position of state 
senator from Los Angeles County There was only 
one state senator at that time 
Right This is pre -Baker v Carr ? 1 
Pardon? 

Pre -Baker v Carr? 

Yes So Tony Beilenson wanted to run for the 
position Tom Rees asked me whether I would like 
to run for it I said Well I think Tony wants 
to run I think we ought to support Tony That 
was my feeling I was really I had a lot 

of anxiety about running for office I was 
afraid I was Although I had been very 

active politically the idea of running for 
office kind of scared me 

What was it about taking that step into the 
public eye that bothered you? 

Baker v Carr 369 U S 186 (1962) 
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I don't know It was kind of a big step for 
me I mean I just Going out and trying to 

sell myself to people you know 9 Selling m 
terms of ideas and that I could handle the 
job It was kind of scary So Tony was eager to 
do it Tony and I we've been good friends I 
felt a little bit reluctant and I said Well 
all right Tony wants it let's get behind 
Tony That was kind of my attitude at the 
time That was in 1962 I continued to work for 
Glenn Anderson 

The interesting thing for me in this context 
was that the same thing happened again four years 
later in that at that time it was late '65 
[Congressman James A ] Jimmy Roosevelt left 
Jimmy Roosevelt had been the congressman in the 
area Jimmy Roosevelt left to go to the 

United Nations Lyndon Johnson appointed him to 
be ambassador to the United Nations so there was 
going to be an election for Congress and Tom 
Rees decided that he was going to run for 
Congress So everyone thought What is going to 
happen then if Tom gets elected 9 Then who's 
going to be the state senator and all that 9 So 
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Tony said he was going to run for the state 
senator's position By that time there had been 
a reapportionment So it was only a district 
position He wasn't the only senator from Los 
Angeles county So Tony was going to run for 
this position I was in South America at the 
time in November of 1965 
Doing what* 7 

I was working for the Chile-California Program 
and I had to be in Chile I spent six weeks m 
South America at the time I got word that Tony 
wanted me to run for the state assembly that I 
had to decide fairly soon because a lot of people 
were already talking about it and people were 
asked for support m this kind of thing So I 
was faced with the same kind of decision that I 
had to face four years earlier I felt I 

gave myself a deadline of December 31 This is 
December 31 of 1965 I really waited until about 
that time to decide I made the decision to run 
because it became a very personal thing for me 
I felt that if I didn't run I would be avoiding 
a challenge and I would feel very uncomfortable 
with myself about it I had regretted 
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Between '62 and '66 I had thought Well maybe 
I should have run " Because I felt competent to 

be able to do the job and so I thought Maybe I 

should have run So here I am faced with the 
same opportunity and I felt 'Look if I don't 
If I decide not to run I'm going to 
regret it I am going to feel like I wasn't able 
to face up to a challenge and grow into that 

position I knew it was going to take a lot of 

strength I knew it would be difficult but I 
had to do it So that's really why I I 

mean I had felt capable I had spent the last 
five years m state government so I felt I knew 
the issues I knew the people who were involved 
in the legislature I felt I could do it I 
felt I had a great deal of experience to offer 
So I felt you know that I could do it But it 
was really this feeling that here is a challenge 
which I can't just walk away from So I ran and 
it was a tough race There were seven 
[Democratic party] candidates in the primary 
Right David Leavitt Adele [H ] Leopold? 

Yeah 

Louis [L ] Litwin? 
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Yeah 

Bernard [B ] Nebenzahl 9 
Yeah 

Joe Orloff 9 
Yeah 

Tell me about each of those 

Oh gosh Well the toughest one The one 

who came in second was David Leavitt 
The one with a thousand votes huh 9 
He ran a very tough race David and I had known 
each other since we were kids as our parents 
were friends I had the support of the 
organizations m the district that is the 
assembly district clubs the Democratic clubs 
Most of them supported me the people in the 
clubs because I was active in the club 
movement Now he had been in the club over the 
last period of time but it was just fairly 
recent More people knew me and supported me and 
so forth but he ran a very aggressive 
campaign I mean he got out and met a lot of 
people Went into the restaurants at night and 
into the parks and here and there He did a 
very good job of campaigning It was tough and 
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we ended up I got a thousand a little 

more than I think a thousand votes 
Twelve hundred more votes than he did 
More votes than he did Another candidate was 
Adele Leopold Adele had some support from Jesse 
Unruh at that time I don't know exactly what 
Jesse did He probably gave her some money for 
mailings and things like that So that appeared 
to be an important thing 

What were the differences that you had with 

Leavitt' 7 

Well you mean 

Ideological' 7 Political' 7 

The only thing that I can really remember about 
that I felt first of all and our campaign 

stressed that I had experience I had been 
working in state government for five years and 
so no one knew more about state government than I 
did I really felt very comfortable about 
that So whenever I would speak I would talk 
about that I think our differences came most 
interestingly on an issue which wasn't a state 
issue at all It was the Vietnam War 

Here we were in '66 People were asking 
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What' s your position on Vietnam' 7 Well you 
know Vietnam is a federal issue Some people 
took a position that that was not an issue that 
really Well I think I was most outward m 

terms of my willingness to discuss that because 
I felt that people were entitled to know what my 
attitude was I might someday run for 
Congress They're helping me now They're 
helping to put me in a position where someday I 
might be able to make some decision And also I 
think it helps people to understand a little bit 
more about your motivation and your thinking So 
I was very open about my feelings about it and 
expressed the fact that I was opposed to our 
involvement in Vietnam I think you know of 
the issues--even though that was not a state 
issue--I think that probably set me most apart 
from some of the other candidates who weren't 
quite so willing to talk about that I don't 
remember 

I was for child care We called it in those 
days the Head Start Program child care and I 
was very much in support of education Education 
was a big thing for me But everybody was really 
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for that in the Democratic party 
So what made the difference in your victory 7 
Well the difference was name identification I 
had a difficult name you know As a matter of 
fact David Leavitt one of his campaign things 
which he did--which got him in some trouble—is 
that he put out a mailer which was a facsimile of 
the county registrar of voters voting sheet they 
used to put out He left off my name in the ones 
in the state assembly So there were only six 
candidates in the race you know He said 
These were the candidates endorsed by the 
Democratic organization I forget exactly 

what He used the word Democratic which 

was not legal at that time to do and then left 
me off entirely which was 
This was a piece of his own publicity? 

Yeah this was a campaign piece that he put out 
How did you counter that 7 

Well some of our friends brought a lawsuit 
against him at that time because that was just 
before the end of the campaign There was very 
little you can do to counter that There was a 
lawsuit filed and it got some news you know So 
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it became a pretty hot issue We put out a lot 
of letters to all kinds of groups [for] 
endorsements you know We had billboards and we 
had mailers and all that kind of thing I walked 
a lot of the parks you know trying to meet 
people We had a lot of people out going door- 
to-door 

Tell me about the district then That was the 
Fifty-ninth Assembly District 
Well yes One of our friends made a movie 
which I saw not too long ago about It was 

made at that time We thought we could show it 
at different places but I don't think it got 
shown very much But it is interesting What 
they did is to take different parts of the 
district and raise issues in different parts 
Venice area The ghetto of Venice Oakwood 

area was a part of Venice so That was a 

place where a lot of people spent a lot of 
time A lot of the candidates spent a lot of 
time m Venice 
Why 9 

I did too but it probably wasn't a very good 
idea because the number of votes The 
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number of people voting in that area wasn’t that 
much 

What were the bulk of the votes 7 
Pardon 7 

What were the bulk of the votes in that district 7 
These were poor people black Mexican white 
This is not the area right in front of the 
boardwalk but Oakwood area is somewhat to 

the east There were a number of community 
meetings there and so forth 

Was there CDC [involvement] in your campaign 7 
Pardon? 

What was the role of CDC in your campaign 7 
Well the CDC was not active in the Venice area 
But X mean I'm just saying that was an area 
where a lot of people spent a lot of time That 
was the poorest area in our district and there 
wasn't any organization any Democratic 
There were a few people who wanted to be 
considered to be the leaders you know in that 
district 

Who were some of those people 7 

Well [Robert] Bob Castle was one Pearl 


White Flora Chavez Tom Rees had established 
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some relationships in that area and Tom 
supported me That was one of the reasons I 
think I won too Tom Rees supported me Tony 
Beilenson supported me So I had the support of 
both Tom and Tony We kind of ran as a ticket 
which was very helpful to me West Hollywood was 
an area in our district Beverly Hills 
What was West Hollywood like then 9 
Elderly a lot of elderly people with some gay 
population but it wasn't strongly identified 
that way Renters mostly renters We spent a 
lot of time walking to the little stores along 
Santa Monica Boulevard going to apartment 
buildings there Parks So our district ran 
all the way to Melrose [Avenue] and La Brea 
[Avenue] You know it’s a long ways from La 
Brea and Melrose to the ocean It 1 s quite a 
stretch Sunset Boulevard is in there in West 
Hollywood And then Beverly Hills where I was 
probably best known because I had grown up there 
Was that your strongest point 9 
Yeah I had grown up there and had a lot of 
friends Then we had Rancho Park which is a 
very important part of the district Palms 
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parts of Cheviot Hills Rancho Park--which was a 
new area for me I didn’t know the area too 
well It became very important We had a lot of 
friends there from Democratic clubs that were 
active in the Beverlywood was a very 

important area in the district 
Why was it important 9 High concentration 9 
High concentration of voters heavily Jewish I 
mean the people got out and voted m the prima¬ 
ries So it became a very important area When 
I established a headquarters a district 
We took the geographical center which was Pico 
[Boulevard] and Robertson [Boulevard]—just drew 
a cross there to see where it would come up It 
was Pico and Robertson it became the 
geographical center for us That area was very 
important in the elections We put our district 
office in that area after we got elected 
Now here is a 

Mar Vista was another important area which runs 
between Venice and Palms 

How much do you suppose you spent on that 
campaign 9 

We spent $40 000 on the campaign 
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How did you raise that 9 

My dad and I put up most of the money We 
probably raised I don't think we raised 

$10 000 but if we raised $10 000 the other 
$30 000 My dad put up $15 000 and I put up 

$15 000 We kind of split it 
Why? 

We tried to raise money I asked people for 
contributions you know friends I didn't get 
any money from lobbyists or anything like that 
You know people would give contributions of 
$100 something like that some $25 $50 But I 

doubt if we raised more than $10 000 


[End Tape 2 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 2 Side B] 

VASQUEZ The remuneration wasn't that great and neither 

was the status of assemblyman as a matter of 
fact Why was that important [putting personal 
money into the campaign] to you 9 
SIEROTY Well the word status is something we could 

talk about In those days the pay was only $500 
a month 
VASQUEZ Exactly 

So it wasn't certainly for the pay that people 


SIEROTY 
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ran for office But the importance of it was 
your position of being involved in the decision¬ 
making process of government that you had a 
voice That’s a very big thing to people who are 
interested in politics That they're actually 
the one the elected official making a decision 
So whether it is a state assemblyman or something 
else it carries a lot of Status may not 

be the right word but it carries a lot of 
importance for people who are interested in 
government 

Did you consider yourself going there with a 
mandate of good government or something to that 
effect 9 

No I considered myself going there with if any 
mandate with the things that I believed in [and] 
which I felt that the people who supported me 
believed m Certainly people in the club 
movement and people who had strongly supported 
me There was a whole group of people who 
strongly supported me you know Now I think 
about people like [Bernard] Bernie Kuperman 
Bernie and Ross Kuperman and [David] Dave 
Rothman My sister was heavily involved m the 
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campaign My parents by the way had 
discouraged me at the beginning I don’t know if 
I had mentioned that before 
No you didn' t 

Yes when I told them that I was thinking about 
running for the office they discouraged me 
They thought I should concentrate on being a 
lawyer Particularly my dad but my mother also 
felt that way Nonetheless 

What is it they disliked 7 Or what is it they 
thought that you wouldn't like 7 
They didn't say I wouldn't like it or anything 
like that They just felt that it would be 
better for me to be a lawyer They thought that 

was So they were I think they tried 

to discourage me in a nice way But once I 
decided that that's what I wanted to do they 
were wonderfully supportive m every way They 
helped organize their friends my mother did My 
dad actually went out and walked precincts for 
me I mean he was just terrific going to all 
places People still tell me that they met my 
father when I ran for election 


But there was a whole group of people Molly 
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Pepper Bella Berg They were in the office 
working all the time and helping me Just 
terrific people I felt You know when I got 
elected Yeah I am going to do what I 

think is right because It wasn't that I 

felt I was different I felt that this is what 
you know people expected me to do That I was 
m accord with the thinking of the majority of 
the people m my district Certainly with the 
people who had been involved in my campaign and 
people who were active m the Democratic club 
Tell me about your freshman year as a liberal 
Democrat and the Ronald Reagan administration 
and 

Oh gosh I got in trouble with the Reagan 
administration I think it must have been my 
first week up there [Laughter] 

How did you manage that 7 

Maybe even Well a strange thing 

happened Mrs [Nancy] Reagan did not want to 
live in the governor's mansion You know every 
governor had lived in that mansion for so many 
years but it wasn't good enough for Mrs 
Reagan So the governor and Mrs Reagan decided 
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that they would prefer to live someplace else 
and there was a group of people who said We 
will buy the governor's mansion for you Or we 
will buy a residence for you so you don't have to 
live there 

Who were those people? 

Well the leader was a fellow by the name of 
[Leland M ] Les Kaiser who was an insurance man 
from San Francisco He organized this group of 
people who were going to raise money to buy a 
house or build a house You know they never 
lived there When it was finally built I think 
it was in the next governor's term I think it 
was m [Edmund G ] Jerry Brown [Jr ]'s term But 
at any rate this was the idea They started 
doing this They were going to raise money and 
they started asking people for money to be able 
to do this They said they were going to ask the 
lobbyists for money So my administrative 
assistant was Ethan Wagner He was my first 
administrative assistant He and I talked about 
this and I think it was my idea I came up with 
the idea that Reagan was getting m bed with the 
lobbyists The idea being you know this is a 
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house and you buy beds and all that I thought 
that was pretty clever So we put out a press 
release condemning this committee for trying to 
raise money from the lobbyists Saying in 
effect that this is a conflict of interest 
These people are going to give money and they're 
going to expect to be treated well by the Reagan 
administration We used this phrase about Reagan 
getting in bed with the lobbyists Well it hit 
the press pretty well First thing out was this 
guy Leland Kaiser made a statement that they 
referred to the Sieroty Sieroty is a 

left-wing jerk That's what they used Well I 
don't know that I responded My dad got very 
upset about that [Laughter] 

Why° 

Well I don't know why Of course maybe it's 
just a father being protective I guess he felt 
that I am trying to I don't know if 

I can remember exactly why he felt that way At 
any rate he called Leland Kaiser Either 

called or wrote him a letter I don't know And 
said Look my son is not a jerk He is a 
lawyer He has done this he has done that and 
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he is very serious about this And all that 
kind of business So Leland Kaiser apologized to 
me out of all this you know Really I didn't 
ask for any apology or anything I figured in 
politics you know almost anything is fair 
although I didn't like it You know those 
things are sometimes to be expected Anyway he 
apologized to me That also got into the 
paper My dad characteristically for him and I 
wish he hadn't done this he sent a contribution 
to Leland Kaiser's campaign for Ronald Reagan's 
house [Laughter] Anyway that was the kind of 
guy my dad was So anyway that's how I got 
started off on this thing I was pretty well 
branded by the Reagan people as being a left¬ 
winger right off the bat I guess I saw my role 
there as being somewhat of a Gadfly isn't 

the right word Being somewhat of a What 

is the term for someone who is kind of attacking 
you know a little bit criticizing 7 

You were point man for who 7 For your own ideas 7 
Yes 

Of the party? 

Yes 
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Your own ideas 9 

Yes I just felt that I had some role there to 
point out some things Because I didn’t expect 
to accomplish too much in terms of getting a lot 
of big legislation through and you know the 
administration was the way it was and 
everything So I felt we could raise some 
issues The media seemed to be listening 
anyway So some of us were doing that kind of 
thing John [F ] Dunlap was a state assemblyman 
who was elected at the same time John Dunlap 
and I became good friends and we had introduced 
a couple of bills together One of them was 
known as the Dunlap-Sieroty Tax Reform Program 
I think I don't know whether this was m 

1967 or not but there was going to be a big tax 
program I think it must have been But they 
were always putting the wrong taxes in there 
just like they're doing today So John and I 
came up with what we thought would be the right 
way to raise taxes It of course wasn't 
We didn't expect they were going to pass our 
program but it was a way in which we could point 
out the differences So things like that 
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Later That one was known as the Dunlap- 

Sieroty Tax Reform Program 

Later we got together--I think it was 1960 
maybe it was 1970--and proposed a coastal 
management program which later became the 
Coastal Commission And that one was known as 
the Sieroty-Dunlap [Coastal Commission Act] 1 
program I became the lead author on that 
because he had been the lead author on the other 
one that's really what happened And so I 
became the lead author on the bills that 
ultimately led to Proposition 20 2 and the 
California Coastal [Zone Conservation] 

Commission But we had worked on those things 
together over several years As a matter of 
fact it was John Dunlap who raised the coastal 
issue 

He was the first one at that time to raise 
it in such a way as to begin the hearings It 
came about because of the board of supervisors' 
action in Sonoma County m approving a 


1 A B 730 1970 Reg Sess 

2 Proposition 20 (November 1972) 
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subdivision for Sea Ranch And this subdivision 
cut off public access along Highway 1 to the 
ocean for ten miles In other words the 
northern ten miles of Sonoma County--unless you 
were an owner of a house in the Sea Ranch or an 
invitee of such an owner--you couldn't get to the 
ocean So one of the supervisors No he 

wasn't a supervisor at that time [William] Bill 
Cordic He wasn't a supervisor he was just 
active in a conservation organization That 
organization started attacking the action of the 
board of supervisors They came to John Dunlap 
who had been an assemblyman from the northern 
California area although I don't think he 
represented that particular area But he did 
represent Napa Napa and Sonoma Counties or part 
of Sonoma maybe Maybe he represented that 
part I'm not sure At any rate they came to 
him and they asked him to try to do something 
about it He introduced a resolution to look at 
the question of public access to the ocean 

And just at about that same time Ed Z'Berg 
who was the chairman of the Assembly Natural 
Resources Committee had wanted to set up a 
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subcommittee on conservation and beaches And he 
wanted me to be the chairman of it Jesse Unruh 
approved that So we set up this subcommittee on 
conservation and beaches of which I became the 
chairman And our first action was to have a 
hearing on the resolution which John Dunlap had 
put in about the public access at Sea Ranch 
That was really the beginning of the effort to 
try to develop a statewide coastal preservation 
act Which later you know became the 
California Coastal Commission 

There were other people very much involved 
in that I don t know if you want to get into 
that right now But the particular structure 
that we ended up on I would say if I 

wanted to give some credit here to people Ellen 
Stern Harris came up with the idea of utilizing 
the model of the San Francisco Bay Conservation 
and Development Commission which had been set up 
previously to monitor To prevent the 

filling of San Francisco Bay really is what it 
was So she said Why don't you use that same 
idea and do it along the coast 9 And that’s how 
we started Of course when you started thinking 
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about applying it to the coast it became too 
large to use So we later had to modify that 
But that was the way in which we started to see 
whether we could develop a structure which 
involved all of the communities along the coast 
and statewide interests and so forth And you 
know later on these things get modified But 
that's the way it started And Janet Adams 
became one of the key players in terms of 
mobilizing public support which was really 
terrific She got people involved 
[Interruption] 

And John Dunlap is a person who ought to 
get some credit for the effort on saving the 
coast It really was a joint effort by John and 
me that put this thing together There also was 
an interest at that time by [Peter B ] Pete 
Wilson who was a state assemblyman at that time 
and other legislators as well 
What was the main concern 9 Access 9 
Well there were really two issues Access was 
one and the other was development along the 
coast [The issue was] whether there shouldn't 
be some restraint on development that there were 
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certain kinds of developments which were 
inappropriate for being on the beach or being 
close to the beach and could there be a way of 
regulating these developments That of course 
became more controversial because it affected 
almost every major industry 

Tell me about your committee assignments your 
first term 

Well when I was first elected the committee 
that interested me the most was the [Committee 
on] Criminal Procedure That's what it was 
called in those days It was a civil liberties 
committee The committee that was involved with 

This became the Committee on Criminal Justice 9 
Well it became later on the Committee on 
Criminal Justice now it's called [Committee on] 
Public Safety Every couple years they change 
the names of some of the committees But in 
those days it was called the Committee on 
Criminal Procedure And most of the issues which 
were civil liberties issues came before that 
committee and they were 
For example? 
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Well of course the death penalty issues were 
there But loyalty oaths although by that time 
loyalty oaths were pretty much out as a state 
issue But the committee had gotten into all 
kinds of issues of that kind It became the 
committee where the civil liberties issues you 
know traditionally went As a matter of fact 
it may have been set up by Jesse Unruh for that 
purpose so there would be a majority of people 
there who were sensitive to civil liberties 
considerations So I wanted to serve on that 
committee I had been active in the American 
Civil Liberties Union since I was twenty-seven 
About the same time that I became active m the 
Democratic party I got active in the American 
Civil Liberties Union And I became a member of 
the ACLU board of [the] southern California 
[chapter] when I was twenty-seven 

I think there's something else I could 
mention in here At that time Well let 

me go back I don’t know what year it was but 
one year after the CDC convention It may 

have been 1960 or something like that It was 


either ’59 or ’60 somewhere in there 


I was 
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there in Fresno And it seems strange now but 
[Coleman] Cole Blease said Why don't you come 
up to Sacramento 9 ' Either Cole Blease invited me 
to come to Sacramento or Tom Rees I'm not sure 
exactly how this happened It may have been Tom 
Rees invited me to come up to Sacramento—I think 
that's what happened--and stay at his house He 
had a house along the [Sacramento] River So 
Cole Blease gave me a ride He had a little 
Volkswagen and he and Trevor Thomas and I rode 
up in this Volkswagen From Fresno to Sacramento 
it's about three or four hours' drive And I 
think I learned more about politics in that drive 
than I had you know in the last year 
probably Because Cole at that time was the 
lobbyist for both the American Civil Liberties 
Union of southern California and the Friends 
Committee on Legislation the Quakers 

The Friends Committee on Legislation 
[which] had actually been there longer as a 
lobbying group [was] very much interested in 
prison reform as well as m civil liberties 
issues And then the American Civil Liberties 
Union came along and Cole was able to lobby for 
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both groups I had admired Cole a lot because I 
had been listening to his reports when he would 
come back to the ACLU and tell us what was going 
on in Sacramento You know I learned from him 
there So I had this chance to spend a little 
time with him going up to Sacramento and be with 
him and Tom Rees and Trevor Thomas who was 
active in the Friends at that time So that was 
kind of exciting for me and kind of opened up the 
idea maybe I'd like to spend more time in 
Sacramento I'm not sure 
[Interruption] 

You said you'd probably learned more on that trip 
about politics than in your first year in office ' 7 
Yes yes Because I learned a lot about the 
individual players The image of a politician is 
so different from the real thing 
Tell me about that 

Well I can't tell you now about the people who 
we were talking about then I mean that was a 
long time ago But I mean I learned about you 
know What this guy would do on certain 

issues and that guy would do in issues Some 


guy really was strong about something some guy 
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was a flake some guy you couldn't rely on some 
guy really had strong convictions about this or 
that somebody would really you know do this or 
that So the lobbyist's job is really to know 
all the players That's what he really has to 
do Be able to anticipate whether you're going 
to be able to get support for this or whom you 
can rely on and who you have these kinds of 
You know whom you can depend on for this whom 
you can ask for help So that's the job So I 

would be learning about all of these people who I 
had You know I knew their names I read 

who supported what bill and who voted for it and 
who voted against it I knew the names of the 
players but I really didn't know them that well 
you know Of course X knew Tom Rees and maybe 
one or two other assemblymen But you know 
there are eighty assemblymen and forty senators 
so I didn't know that many So here was a chance 
really to learn a lot about them and that's why 
I became so fascinated in it I think 

Cole Blease is now on the U S Court of 
Appeals No he's on the state District 

Court of Appeals as appellate court judge But 
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for many years he became the lead lobbyist X 
might say for the American Civil Liberties 
Union And he was considered to be you know 
one of the brightest lobbyists up there both in 
terms of his knowledge of the subject matter and 
also in his ability to get things done 
What makes a good lobbyist in your estimation 7 
Well first of all you have [to have] the 
confidence of people People have to be able to 
rely on you People have to be able to feel that 
what you tell them is accurate That you're not 
giving one story to one person and another story 
to another person They have to be able to 
believe in what you say And if you ask them to 
do something you know you want to feel 
comfortable about it and confident that you're 
doing the right thing So it takes an under¬ 
standing of the issues m the industry or 
organization that you are representing or whatever 
it is You really have to understand you have to 
know something about it You're looked upon for 
your expertise But it goes beyond that You 
really have to be willing to X mean 


legislators put themselves on the line a lot 
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based upon what lobbyists will tell them And 
when they get wrong information or are being 
misled or something like that they get very 
upset There's a certain amount of It's 

really credibility that they are selling 

However let me tell you a story that gets 
to another point If I've said this before you 
know I don't know When I first went to 

work for Glenn Anderson I went up to 
Sacramento And one of the first nights I was up 
there he said Well I'd like you to come to 
dinner with Lee and me He said We're going 
with Jack So-and-So [Jack W Mullin] who was a 
lobbyist for Kaiser Permanente Kaiser 
hospitals So we went to the Nut Tree which is 
a wonderful restaurant about a half an hour's 
drive from Sacramento We had a marvelous 
evening I really enjoyed myself First of all 
the restaurant is so terrific And this fellow 
Jack I was so impressed with him So after he 
left us off I said to Glenn I said Well this 
Jack is really a very nice guy And Glenn said 
to me 'That's what he's paid to be And I 


mean that kind of shocked me a little bit But 
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what Glenn was saying was Look that * s his 
job His job is to ingratiate himself with 
people who are in positions of power to become 
their friends and to be able to talk with them 
when the chips are down And that's what a good 
lobbyist has to be able to do so 
Try to get what he wants and still maintain 
credibility 7 

Well it’s communication It's being able to 
communicate It's being able to get information 
to people and information from people And m 
order to do that you have to set a stage for 
it You just can’t walk in one hour before the 
vote is coming up and expect to be effective 
So our first year in the legislature was 
really something We had invitations to dinners 
and lunches every day I mean maybe more than 
one Of course a lot of legislators felt this 
was going to go on forever But really it was 
only the fact that the first year the lobbyists 
wanted to get to meet you They weren't trying 
to influence you at that time about anything 
specific but they wanted to get to know you I 
think at that time there were about six hundred 
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lobbyists up there So you can imagine for them 
you know [Laughter] there aren't that many 
dinners and lunches But they were making a 
conscious effort to get to know each of the new 
assemblymen When I came in there were about 
thirty-five in our class because there had been 
reapportionment and so there was a big turnover 
that year There were a lot of these lunches and 
dinners and we were meeting all these 
lobbyists And of course it's hard for us too 
being able to But they were trying to size 

us up You know they were trying to get to know 
us They were trying to set the stage so that if 
they had to come back and see us next week or 
next month on some issue we would recognize who 
they were and not feel like this is somebody 
coming in out of the blue And that’s the way 
they worked 

It still works that way 7 

I would assume so Although they've been 
somewhat restricted on the amount of money they 
can spend for meals 

What was the most important piece of legislation 
that [you] were involved with [in] your first 
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term 7 

My first term gosh Maybe you have the list of 
all the stuff I don’t even remember 
I *m trying to get to see what's important to you 
I can’t remember what I was involved with my 
first term I probably introduced all kinds of 
crazy things 

You were interested already in child care 
I did 7 Well I’ll tell you why 

It comes later the [Senator Mervyn M ] Dymally- 
Sieroty Children’s Center Construction Act 1 
Okay let me tell you about that I didn't know 
that was my first year But one of the things I 
tried to do my first term I don't know 

whether it was my first year or not I mentioned 
to you Venice was the poorest area m our 
district Our district was one of the wealthiest 
districts overall in the state but we had this 
poor area And I felt what could I do for the 
people in my district 7 Well I thought the 
people who really needed help were people in 
Venice So I talked to people in the Venice area 

A B 1165 1970 Reg Sess Cal Stat ch 1618 
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and asked them What can I do** What do you 
need 9 What can I do 9 

What kind of people would you talk to 9 
I talked to people that I considered to be the 
leadership-type people people that I mentioned 
before Bob Castle Flora Ch&vez and people 
like this They couldn’t agree on a lot of 
things You know I would get into several 
And there was a lot of disagreement about 
things But the one thing they did agree on was 
child care So I went to the Los Angeles 
[Unified] School District lobbyist and I asked 
what could I do to get a child care center m the 
Venice area Dick Lawrence was the lobbyist at 
that time Richard Lawrence And he said Well 
you could introduce this bill that we haven't 
been able to get through the legislature for many 
years to try to get some state money for capital 
outlay for child care centers The state had 
been putting money in for operation but not for 
capital outlay not to build the centers I 
didn't know very much about all this so I said 
Okay fine So I put the bill in on the 
assembly side and Mervyn Dymally put it in on the 
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senate side We both tried to work our bills 
through the two houses I got mine through the 
assembly And he ran into some problem in the 
Senate Finance Committee as I recall and had to 
change his bill to take out the money that was in 
the bill We had about I think $1 million for 
a child care center A million dollars per year 
which would have to be matched by the local 
school district This is a statewide program 
It didn’t specify where the child care 
centers were going to be but $1 million I think 
was what we had in there per year Something 
happened he couldn’t get his bill out of the 
Senate Finance Committee without essentially 
amending it which he did And he got the bill 
out as kind of a skeleton bill He passed it 
out of the senate Well my bill that had in 
money went to the Senate Education Committee and 
it passed there Then it went to the Senate 
Finance Committee which was headed by [Senator] 
George Miller who was one of my heroes and was 
a wonderful guy and really liked me a lot I 
mean I had really the highest regard for him 
He was just a terrific guy He was really one of 
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the strong guys of the state legislature But he 
did not like the state giving money for capital 
outlay This was just one of the things he 
didn't like And I couldn't get my bill out of 
his committee and the bill was killed So what 
we did and this is a kind of a parliamentary 

Here I am kind of new to all of this but 
this is the kind of parliamentary maneuvering 
that went on We took Merv Dymally's bill which 
now had passed the senate and was in the 
assembly and we amended it to put back the money 
which had been taken out So we had $1 million 
put into Dymally's bill And we'd used my 
language and everything and so it became the 
Dymally-Sieroty Children's Center Construction 
Act of 1968 or whatever it was And it got 
through the assembly Then when it goes back to 
the senate it only goes back to the full house 
it doesn't go back to a committee So it goes 
back to the senate for a concurrence on the floor 
of the senate And somehow Dymally was able to 
get it off the floor 

I don't know what happened that particular 
day on the senate floor But at any rate 
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Whether George Miller did not oppose it at that 
point or what happened I don't know But 
Dymally was able to get it out of the senate on a 
concurrence and so the bill became law As a 
result of that we did get a child care center in 
Venice as well as starting the precedent for 
future appropriations which is still 
continuing So that now the state Over 

the years I've augmented that quite a bit and 
the state is putting much more money now into 
this area than it did So that was yes that 
was probably my most important bill in my first 
session yes And that became very important to 
me because it was something that The 

tactics and all I learned a lot about and it 
helped my district too 

So now you’re hooked You want to run again 

Was I going to run again 7 Oh sure 

Let's pick that up when we continue 

You know the bills that I had that year Why 

don't you just mention them 7 Do you happen to 

have anything 7 

No not all of them but I tried to pick out the 
more important ones 


[End Tape 2 Side B] 
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We were talking about your first session 
That's right 
As an assemblyman 

Dymally-Sieroty Children's Center Construction 
Act 

Exactly And you were going over some of your 
legislation that being one of them You've 
always had an interest m civil rights as we 
trace your legislative career In your first 
session you were involved with bills that gave 
minors for example the right to seek medical 
attention 1 Is that correct 7 Tell me about that 
bill Why did you feel something like that was 
necessary 9 Do you want me to give you the 
specifics 9 

Well I'm trying to remember Somebody came to 


1 
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me about that bill I don’t remember now who it 
was whether it was an organization 
Let me tell you how the chapter reads 
Yeah 

To j og your memory ' Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law a minor twelve years of age or 
older who may have come into contact with any 
infectious contagious or communicable disease 
may give consent to the furnishing of hospital 
medical and surgical care related to the 
diagnosis or treatment of such disease if the 
disease or condition is one which is required by 
law or regulation adopted pursuant to the law 
to be reported the local health officer Now 
given some of the [concerns] surrounding the 
current abortion and anti-abortion issue this 
becomes relevant again Tell me the [historical] 
setting and how that came about 9 

It's hard to recollect exactly what happened Of 
course this was before anyone talked about 
AIDS So there was no knowledge at that time at 
least not to us about AIDS I think it [the 
bill] had to do with venereal disease The 
ability of youngsters to get medical care without 
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going to their parents for permission which in 
many cases would not occur because of their 
embarrassment in trying to discuss this with 
their parents So that was the reason I 
believe for the law I believe somebody from 
one of the organizations like Planned Parenthood 
or one of those organizations dealing m issues 
of this kind must have come to me and discussed 
the desirability of having a change in law like 
this At the same time there was a similar 
proposal I believe put out by Newton Russell 
another assemblyman So we both had similar 
bills in these areas I had two bills that year 
that were somewhat related 

I don't remember what the other one was--but 
maybe you have it there' 7 —that had to do with the 
ability of young people to get medical care 
No Yours is the only one that I have 
Well that may be the only one that was signed 
into law by the governor But I think what 
happened was there were two bills So Newton 
Russell took one and I took one That 1 s the way 
it ended up but they both had to do with the 
ability of young people to get medical care 
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without the necessity of parental consent ^ 

Who was the opposition 7 Do you remember 7 
Well the opposition would probably be more of 
the conservative legislators But somehow we got 
it through It’s hard to believe now when you 
think about it because it is a pretty 
controversial area 

It was pretty progressive given some of the 
steps that have been taken since We seem to be 
going back to an era--with this anti-abortion 
business--of keeping children away or young people 
away from that kind of medical attention What 
is your reading of that 7 Are there cycles to 
political history or does history repeat itself? 
Well we do go through conservative cycles and 
progressive cycles Yeah I think we do see 
those happening I'm not sure that was a pretty 
progressive time After all Ronald Reagan was 
elected governor in 1966 So I'm not sure that 
was but I would You know I'm not quite 

sure why this passed We probably had the 
support of the California Medical Association 

A B 333 1968 Reg Sess 
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We probably did I don't have my files and I 
don't remember exactly but that's my 
recollection I know that I talked to a number 
of legislators tried to explain to them what the 
situation was and many of them were pretty 
understanding realizing that youngsters wouldn't 
get medical care otherwise They just wouldn't 
seek it 

There was another bill that was signed in that 
same session which gave the right of people who 
had been convicted of a crime--between the time 
they had been convicted and the time [they were] 
to be sentenced—to have certain rights to 
dispose of property and correspond confidentially 
with any member of the bar and to own all 
written material produced by such a person during 
the period of imprisonment ^ Why did that come 
about 9 Do you remember it 9 
That came about because of [Joseph] Joe 
Gunterman who was the lobbyist for the 
American Friends Service Committee on 
Legislation the Quakers Now I am not sure 
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whether that Is the bill but over the next 
couple of years I had a number of bills which 
dealt with rights of prisoners and that may be 
the one that you are referring to There may 
have been a subsequent one which had been 
referred to [as] kind of a bill of rights for 
prisoners Basically what we tried to do was 
eliminate the concept of civil death ^ That when 
a person was convicted of a felony and sentenced 
to prison he lost all of his rights and was like 
a nonperson We felt that that just wasn't the 
right concept That people who are convicted of 
crimes still are human beings and are entitled to 
a certain amount of respect And if we ever 
expected them to come back into society and be 
productive citizens they needed to retain a 
certain sense of themselves [in order to] attempt 
to improve themselves 

It was an era of prison reform which 
occurred shortly thereafter We were maybe a 
little bit ahead on this particular bill But 
there was a time when prison reform became an 
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important national issue But we wanted people 
to be able to for instance correspond with 
anybody they wanted to We felt that the right 
to communicate was an important right Why 
should all their letters be censored 9 Why should 
only certain people on the list be entitled to 
receive the correspondence 9 And they only could 
receive correspondence from certain people 9 All 
this kind of terrible paternalism for really—my 
opinion—no good reason They always talked 
about drugs going through the mail and all that 
so we allowed them to open up the mail To 
inspect for contraband but not to censor you 
know writings Oh they could look for escape 
plans and that kind of thing You know prison 
authorities make a big thing out of these kinds 
of issues when you try to pass legislation of 
this kind But basically we were trying to 
allow people to read magazines or books of their 
choosing They had a list of books You only 
could get certain books certain magazines You 
know if they weren't on the list you couldn't 
subscribe to them We felt people should be able 
to read what they wanted to read and that kind 
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of thing 

So there was a whole list of rights which we 
attempted to restore in this legislation For 
the most part we were successful in that X 
think it’s a very important bill There * s always 

some threats to this I read from time to time 
prison authorities attempting to restrict inmates 
in their rights of visitation and this and 
that I think when a person is under the control 
of the state it's very important that we not 
allow the arbitrary control of one human being by 
another I mean we know what goes on m the 
prisons of other countries I would think we 
have to try to remain a humane society even as 
these problems become more difficult and more 
people are ending up m jails and prisons So I 
think this is an important concept The Friends 
Committee on Legislation Quakers were primarily 
responsible for bringing it to my attention and 
for their interest in developing this And Joe 
Gunterman as an individual is a primary person 
Again things have changed dramatically in the 
attitude--the public attitude—toward prisons 
[since then] don't you feel 9 
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I don’t know that things have changed 
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dramatically in respect to these rights I T m not 
sure that people would not still agree to at 
least these basic rights being retained by people 
sentenced to prison Most people don't know too 
much about what happens inside a prison 

By the way we held hearings in the prisons 
when I was on the Criminal Justice Committee We 
went to San Quentin [State Penitentiary] and we 
went to some of the other state prisons and we 
held hearings We tried to find out what were 
the principal concerns of the inmates as well as 
the staff And to try to see whether there were 
things that we could direct legislative attention 
to They told me it was the first time that they 
had legislative hearings in San Quentin I don't 
know Of course it could have been done many 
many years previously But I guess at that time 
I was one of the few legislators who really gave 
some attention to this area 

You were also at the forefront of something else-- 
and something that we've come to take for granted 
now perhaps--and that is access to public 
accommodations by the physically handicapped 
Who brought that to your attention 9 
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A Milton Miller Miller was a friend of mine 
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from the Beverly Hills Democratic Club He had 
been appointed by Governor Reagan yes to the 
Governor's Committee for Employment of the 
Handicapped In one of our conversations he 
told me about a bill that was going through the 
state legislature that I hadn't been aware of 
It was by—then assemblyman and later congress¬ 
man—[Eugene A ] Gene Chappie 1 [It] required 
that state government buildings I don't know 
maybe it's all government buildings be 
accessible to the physically handicapped I 
said That's a marvelous bill I said I will 
be happy to support it He said There's a 
lot more that could be done I said Well 
maybe I could help So he gave me the next 
bill m this area which had to do with private 
facilities which were called public accommoda¬ 
tions because they were utilized by the public 
on a general basis like theaters and hotels and 
motels and auditoriums and stadiums these kinds 
of places 2 So we passed that bill and I think 

1 A B 2238 1971 Reg Sess Cal Stat ch 821 
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it was I don’t know what year It was 

1970 or '71 I think 


'Sixty-nine 

'Sixty-nine Well of course I had been in the 
legislature My first term was '67-68 I 

guess this was my second term It was at that 
time the easiest bill to pass that I had dealt 
with You know after dealing with prisons and 
problems of minors and all that kind of thing and 
children's stuff It was so easy Everybody 

recognized that we had not been sensitive to the 
problems of the physically handicapped It was 
just a matter of insensitivity all these years 
and that there ought to be a way in which people 
who were for the most part confined to wheel¬ 
chairs could participate [They] could go to a 
restaurant or a motion picture We were not 
attempting to require existing buildings to 
change but to require new buildings—and 
buildings where there was substantial remodeling-- 
to provide accessibility Now I think it was a 
very important bill and there was a subject on 
bills in this area that we also did some other 
things We went further into many of the 
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other kinds of buildings and so forth One 
thing by the way in this area--it's kind of a 
little thing but it’s kind of a kick for me—is 
that we established the color blue for the 
physically handicapped [zones] You see it on 
the street or you know 
In parking lots 

In parking lots they use the blue for the spaces 
that are required for the physically 
handicapped We looked around on the street and 
we saw there was red that was used and there was 
yellow and there was green and there was white 
but nobody was using blue So we said Why 
don't we make blue for the physically 
handicapped 7 I think we were the first ones in 
the country to do that Now you'll see it all 
over the country They are using blue for the 
physically handicapped It is kind of a kick to 
feel that you're responsible for blue paint on 
the sidewalks all over But I do have some 
disappointment in the way that bill has been 
administered I think I may have made I 

won't say a mistake at that time but I think 
that what has happened is that the administration 
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of the provisions relating to the remodeling have 
been in many cases--and maybe I should say even 
m most cases or m awful lot of cases--they 
have been administered not in the spirit of the 
law 

The law was not supposed to harrass I 

shouldn't use that word "harrass " It was not 
supposed to place a great burden on the property 
owner We were really mostly concerned about 
when we build new buildings Well what has 
happened is that when people remodel buildings 
the inspectors are now under direction to require 
all kinds of things That can be very expensive 
in an existing structure Because every building 
is different it is very difficult to 
administer So there have been some bad 
examples I think of where the administration of 
the law has been a little bit overzealous 
Is this something that you have become more aware 
of or more sensitive to as a result of your 
developing [properties] and 9 

Yes but I was aware of it even while I was in 
the legislature 

Did you try to avoid that? Did you try to get 
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around that ' 7 

I didn't try to change the law but I told people 
I would be happy to try to participate in some 
way—in discussions--to try to see whether these 
things could be modified somewhat The 
restaurant owners for instance had a very 
difficult time A lot of the problems were with 
the restaurant people They were the ones 

I think who were most vocal about it So there 
were problems even trying to do something as 
simple as this The administration of the law 
was a lot more complex than I think anybody 
really thought about at the time 
Is this one of the problems that legislators 
have 7 

Yes it is 

Foreseeing what the administration [of a law] 
will mean 7 
That's right 

I wonder if this is why sometimes legislators 
file I believe they are called letters of intent 
with a bill that give the reader an idea of what 
was intended with a particular bill Is that the 


idea? 
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Well sometimes but xn the California 
legislature there is no record In the Congress 
they have a Congressional Record which gives a 
lot of background which people look to in the 
interpretation of laws In California they 
don 1 t do that We don’t have any record I've 
been asked to write letters—that the judges can 
ignore I suppose or give some credibility to— 
as to what the interest of the law was 
Sometimes there are m the bill statements about 
or findings or something of that kind which 
would help to give some direction to it but not 
too often 

Do hearings help in bringing some of this out 9 
Do you know if courts ever even bother looking at 
those 9 

Well there are no records of hearings unless 
they are interim committee hearings If they are 
interim committee hearings there may be some 
information there Although the judges tend to 
look at the face of the law and really don’t give 
too much credibility to it It’s very hard to 
determine exactly what the intent Because 


you have 120 people and the governor looking at 
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us Whose intent do you look at* 7 Do you look at 
only the author’s intent or do you look at the 
people who voted for its intent* 7 Or the people 
who sponsored the intent* 7 It is hard to know 
what the intent was 

There’s another bill that’s interesting to me 
and I am hoping you could give me some 
background It became chapter 1615 in 1969 the 

same year ^ It had to do with a child born from 
artificial insemination in a case where a 
marriage has been dissolved This bill would 
make the child legitimate if the birth occurred 
during the marriage or within three hundred days 
after the dissolution of the marriage Do you 
remember that* 7 

Vaguely vaguely I don't know how I got into 

that I don’t know 

It is really interesting given that 

Let me hear that again I know it is probably a 

good bill and all that but I can’t remember 

exactly 

Let me show you that transcript 

A B 1921 1969 Reg Sess Cal Stat ch 1615 
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I know that Ed Z'Berg and I were involved in 
discussions about artificial inseminations and 
legitimacy We wanted to make children 
legitimate basically Later on I think Tony 
Beilenson passed legislation which kind of 
removed the whole distinction between legitimate 
and illegitimate But I guess we were trying to 
help in the legitimacy of the children A child 
born to a woman as a result of conception through 
artificial insemination to which her husband has 
consented is legitimate if the birth occurs 
during the marriage or within three hundred days 
after the marriage has been dissolved I don't 
know what the reason for this was Whether you 
know somebody came to me about this issue or 
whether it came up m a committee hearing You 
know I was a young legislator I was willing to 
put a bill in almost at a drop of a hat if there 
seemed to be a good reason for it So I carried 
an awful lot of bills I probably carried more 
bills than I should have I don't know if you 
have the numbers but I was one of those who 
carried more than the average number of bills 
Because there were always issues that seemed to 
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me to need resolution I felt that is what I am 
here for 

You saw yourself very much as a civil 
libertarian did you? 

Yes 

Tell me what you feel were your most important 
bills in your first session or two 
Well I don't have the list of them So you’d 
have to kind of remind me of some of them You 
have mentioned The Dymally-Sieroty 

Children's Center Construction Act was one that 
gave me a great deal of pleasure because it 
required some legislative maneuvering which here 
I am m my first term learning some of the 
ropes It was very important to me also because 
it was something that helped the district I 
wanted to get a children’s center into the Venice 
area which was the poverty area in our 
district So we succeeded in doing that and we 
had to do it by some parliamentary maneuvers with 
Senator Dymally's involvement We both felt very 
good about the bill when it finally got to the 
governor's desk Then to get Governor Reagan to 
sign it and all that was really terrific It 
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provided only $1 million the first year but 
later on it was expanded upon One million 
dollars of matching funds from the state of 
California which the school districts had to 
match in order to get money for construction of 
the children’s centers It got the state into 
the business of funding construction which the 
state had not done before 

So I think that may have been my first and 
my most important Actually it was Senator 
Dymally's bill that became the one that passed 
We both had similar bills and we worked together 
on them It was actually his bill but we named 
it the Dymally-Sieroty Children's Center 
Construction Act That was a very important 
act 

I think all the disabled bills were very 
important actually California I believe was 
the first state to do the disabled legislation 
providing requirements for accessibility for the 
physically handicapped So I believe that our 
bills became models in other states 

I think that the prisoners 1 rights bills 
were very important bills I am not aware 
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I can't remember some of the other things that we 
were working on at that time I know I began m 
’69 on the coastal [legislation] The first bill 
went in in '69 I think to establish a southern 
California beach study commission or something 
like that ^ 

This had to do with coastal access Now you had 
worked on this issue while you were in the 
lieutenant governor's office Is that correct 9 
Yeah I was involved in issues relating to the 
coast because of the State Lands Commission's 
responsibility for leasing the coastal area 
See if that jogs your memory and give me some 
background on what your concerns were [Shows 
document] 

Oh is this from a speech that I made 9 Yeah 
I’ll tell you about this speech It's probably 
the strongest attack on the oil industry that was 
made at least in recent years Well I don't 
know if it was the strongest It was a very 
strong attack on the oil industry It blamed the 
oil industry for everything that was wrong air 
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pollution toxic waste and crude oil dumping 
A lot of issues that seemed either ahead of their 
time or that you were raising before they became 
public knowledge 

I was very concerned also with the visual blight 
from oil derricks When I was with the 
lieutenant governor one of the things we did was 
to stop Mayor [Samuel W ] Sam Yorty and the city 
of Los Angeles from putting up oil derricks in 
Santa Monica Bay This was I forgot to 

mention that but this I think was very 
important Let me tell you a little bit about 
that The city of Los Angeles has the oil rights 
for the tidelands area in Venice and The 

city of Los Angeles now does drill from the 
beach but the city wanted to put up oil wells m 
the ocean itself within about a mile of the 
beach I thought that would just be a visual 
blight So I talked to Lieutenant Governor 
Anderson about it He agreed and we put out a 
press release talking about an orchard of oil 
derricks in the Santa Monica Bay something of 
that kind We attacked this concept Well 
there was a requirement that the State Lands 
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Commission approve the city of Los Angeles's 
plans but the basis upon which approval was 
possible was not clear Some people said that we 
were only supposed to look at engineering issues 
as to whether you know they were being done 
properly But I felt that the visual blight 
would have an effect upon recreational activities 
and property values in the area and a lot of 
other kind of non-engineering things I felt 
that this was a good enough reason for the state 
to withhold the consent to the city 

So I talked to Alan Cranston on a plane We 
were flying up from Los Angeles on a plane a few 
days before the meeting that was coming up X 
discussed it with him He asked me some 
questions about it and he seemed to be agreeable 
to it I talked to Hale Champion who was 
representing the governor's office the director 
of finance The director of finance usually 
represents the governor on this on the 
commission He was not quite so convinced But 
at any rate when the vote came Cranston and 
Glenn Anderson voted against the city of Los 
Angeles putting up the derricks Sam Yorty 
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threatened to sue the state and all this kind of 
thing but he didn't So we stopped the city 
from drilling 

This is a case where the state overrides the 
city's intent 

Yes It wasn't clear on what basis we could deny 
the application of the city So we did go 
ahead We thought we had good grounds The 
attorney general's office the representative of 
the attorney general there supported our 
position You know the city never did follow 
through on the suit so maybe the city felt that 
they wouldn't win For whatever reason they 
dropped it That was a very important victory I 
thought for the State Lands Commission and for 
Lieutenant Governor Anderson I felt very good 
about it I think that was part of the 
background which lead me into the things that we 
were doing that ultimately established the State 
Coastal Commission 

This speech was written by Ethan Wagner by 
the way who was my first administrative 
assistant X spent last July 4 with him in New 
York He and his wife bought a house on Long 
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Island He is doing very well now working on 
public relations and political governmental 
affairs and so forth I reminded him about the 
speech that he wrote That it was a terrible 
attack upon the oil industry Now he says It 
was a terrible speech But I still think it's a 
very good speech I think for the most part the 
oil industry has not been sufficiently 
responsible in protection of the environment I 
think the experience with Exxon [Corporation] 
this year is going to haunt the oil industry for 
many many years 1 People realize that they are 
not able to handle the kinds of responsibilities 
that they have taken on 

VASQUEZ They don't seem to be especially contrite I 
understand now they are considering suing the 
state of Alaska for interfering with their clean¬ 
up 

SIEROTY That they are going to sue the state of Alaska 7 
The state of Alaska is suing Exxon and the 
Sierra Club as well The Sierra Club Legal 

1 Refers to March 1989 oil spill by the supertanker 
Exxon Valdez which poured 12 million gallons of crude oil 
into Alaska’s Prince William Sound 
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Defense Fund is and now there are hundreds of 
private suits against Exxon So this is going to 
be a long time in settling but they have not 
done the job that they said they would and that 
is required by law 

You know I'd like to have a copy of this 

Sure 

Because I haven’t read this speech I haven't 
seen this speech for twenty years I remember 
giving it to this group of women in San Clemente 
and it was really just an attack upon the oil 
[industry] I think people were I don't 

know if they were shocked I mean I think some 
people really were a little shocked Others 
liked it very much But here I'm going into 
Orange County and delivering really a very strong 
speech 

Was this one of the issues that took you to want 
to form a coastal commission 9 

Well how that happened Let me go back a 

ways The issue I was interested in I was 

interested in conservation and environmental 
issues when I came to the legislature because of 
my background with the State Lands Commission 
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So I wanted to be on the Natural Resources 
Committee which I was appointed to by Jesse 
Unruh and m which Ed Z’Berg was a chairman of 
Ed and I became good friends and he wanted 
a subcommittee He wanted me to head a 
subcommittee on conservation and beaches An 
issue came up through John Dunlap who was 
another state assemblyman with whom I was very 
close John Dunlap had been asked to do 
something about Sonoma County Board of 
Supervisors cutting off access to ten miles of 
the coastline in order for the development of the 
northern part of Sonoma County Sea [Ranch] 

Anyway it was a beautiful development-- 
architecturally controlled—but for ten miles 
the public unless you're an owner of one of 
those homes there or invited by one of those 
owners you can t see the beach You can t go on 
the beaches You can't get m [William] Bill 
Kortum felt that was wrong He was I think a 
veterinarian or a dentist--I T m not sure—in Sonoma 
County and the head of an environmental group 
He didn’t like that Sea Ranch’ So he asked 
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John Dunlap to do something about it So John 
put a resolution in asking for a study of beach 
access It had to do with beach access the 
resolution that John Dunlap put in So that was 
a sign to the subcommittee on conservation of 
beaches which I was a chairperson of John 
Dunlap was a member of the committee We held 
our first meeting at Sea Ranch basically looking 
at issues of access About that time Ellen 
Stern Harris suggested that what we needed was a 
coastal commission Something like what had been 
established for the San Francisco Bay the San 
Francisco Bay Conservation Development 
Commission which had representatives from all of 
the cities in the San Francisco Bay area and the 
counties and other entities that involved 
We bring all these people together and have kind 
of a planning based upon a look at the total 
So that's the way we started out and we 
drafted our first bill the next year which I 
guess would be 1970 We had a commission made up 
of about thirty-five or forty people up and down 
the whole state Later we decided that was kind 
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of unwieldy We decided that a commission of 
fifteen was more appropriate and to bring in the 
cities and the counties as well as the public 
members So we ended up with I think a 
commission of fifteen That was the beginning of 
it They were really two ma 3 or issues One was 
access The other was developments which were 
occurring along the coast and which were we 
felt destroying beautiful areas of the coast 
Local governments were not able to control 
development sufficiently in the public 
interest They were too eager to get the tax 
base too eager to give into developers and we 
felt that the state had an interest 
How did you hope to balance those rights? 

Huh 9 

How did you hope to balance those rights 9 The 
rights of private developers the rights of 
cities the rights of the public? 

Well it was ultimately a compromise in which 
Senator Pete Wilson was involved and others 
Pete Wilson was very close to the League of 
California Cities The County Supervisors 
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Association also was a strong player 

Pete Wilson was then mayor wasn’t he 9 

No Pete was a state assemblyman at the time He 

had a competing bill in the 1970 session because 

the Republicans were In 1970 the 

Republicans had won control of the assembly 

Right 

So they took over all of the committee 
chairpersons [Assemblyman] George [W ] Milias 
became chairman of the Natural Resources 
Committee They tried to coopt most of the good 
bills and have their guys carry the bills So 
Pete Wilson had a bill on the coastal act So we 
negotiated this thing 

You might want to talk to Peter Douglas on 
this because Peter was my staff person working on 
this particular bill He has a lot of 
recollection of some of these meetings that went 
on He is now the executive director of the 
California Coastal Commission Peter [M ] 

Douglas Peter had come to me from UCLA by the 
way He had been a law He graduated from 

the law school at UCLA and was looking for a 
job One of my former staff persons Rowan 
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Klein—who also had been at UCLA—knew him from 
law school and suggested him for our staff So 
Peter came on board and one of the first jobs he 
had was drafting and working on this coastal 
commission 

So one of the big compromises was between 
the local government interests and the environ¬ 
mental interests Who was going to run this 
commission' 7 Of course the developers were in 
support of local government The business inter¬ 
ests thought they had a better chance with local 
government people so they were supporting [them] 
and giving more control So the local government 
people wanted a majority on that commission and 
the environmentalists wanted a majority on the 
commission We ended up with I think we 

ended up with an even number Maybe it wasn't 
fifteen we ended up with Maybe it was twelve 
I am trying to remember now but I think we ended 
up with an even number So that no one had 
I think that's the way it ended X don't know I 
will have to go back and I think that was 

the compromise that we ended up with that local 
government would have six That there would be 
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six people two appointed by the governor two 
by the speaker two by the senate rules 
committee I think that's the way it ended up 
So there was a kind of a standoff However in 
order for a development to occur you’d have to 
get a majority So it meant that if you didn't 
get one vote from the so-called public members 
your development would not go forward 
Then in that session one of the hottest issues— 
if not the hottest issue the most recurrent 
issue—was the environment wasn't it in 1970° 
That would seem to me the peak of environment 
[legislation] 

Yes I think that the Santa Barbara spill 
occurred in '69 I think or '70 So the 
environment became a very important issue at that 
time 

So were you able to get some of the mileage out 
of that 0 

Well there was a lot of attention by the 
media The media goes in waves It's very 
interesting to watch They need to have 
something it seems you know They help to 
create these waves They make them then they 
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leave it like it wasn't important anymore I 
mean the media was very big on the environment 
for a period of time They were very big on 
prison reform for a period of time They'll pick 
something and it seems to me that they'11 all 
get on the bandwagon all the magazines and 
newspapers They're all into something then 
they go onto something else 

Expand on that your thinking on that for me if 
you will I'11 tell you why You get the notion 
that the media says Well we are only 
responding to what is the interest out there 
But you very much get the sense sometimes that 
they create the interest and then respond to 
it Is that your reading of it'* 

Well I think it's a dual thing Yes I think 
the media today is the most important element or 
institution in public policy creation public 
policy direction 
Why'* 

And I want to make a distinction Because at the 
time that I started in the legislature I thought 
there were two important institutions which 
created the movement towards change One was the 
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media The other was universities I now feel 
that the universities play a very minor role If 
they do play a role it is so back It's 

kind of back m training people and that kind of 
thing but it's not an advocacy role It Is not 
a current role It is not out front 

VASQUEZ Not a leading role 9 

SIEROTY Not a leading role which I think is too bad 
Now at any rate today the media seems to be 
I don't know where else the push for 
change comes m this country Now do they 
create it 9 I think to some extent they do I 
think the people who are the television 
journalists the people who are making the 
stories are themselves very much interested in 
what is happening in this country They're not 
simply neutral They will interview people who 
are saying certain things I'm not saying that 
they are not putting people on who disagree with 
them but they will choose an issue and give it 
attention I think that this helps to create 
further interest by the public in those issues 
They need to have things that are fairly 
sensational fairly dramatic They tend to 
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overemphasize It's like they get on kicks 
They go for a while on a certain issue and just 
beat it to death and then they will go on and 
they*11 find something else 
[For viewer] ratings? 

Huh 7 

Concerned with ratings do you think 7 
I suppose the ratings have something to do with 
it but I don't think that that is the major 
thrust They'll have to sell magazines and 
they'll have to Excuse me just a second 

[Interruption] 

You've always been sensitive to the role of the 
media In 1971 you passed a bill A B 3022 1 
which had to do with protecting news media 
sources keeping them from People would be 

charged with contempt of court if they didn't 
reveal sources 

Yeah that had to do with the [William T ] Farr 
case 

Tell me about that 

The Farr case Farr was a [ Los Angeles ] Herald 

A B 3022 1971 Reg Sess Cal Stat ch 1717 
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Examiner reporter who had been put in jail 
because he refused to reveal his source for a 
particular story ^ So we had a reporter shield 
law in California but it wasn’t broad enough 
So this broadened the law to protect reporters in 
additional cases I think here were a couple of 
things we added One was where they didn’t 
actually use the portion of the story that the 
law enforcement people wanted to get at I think 
that was one of the things we added to it There 
was another thing Do you have any more 

information 7 

No I only have this the digest the summary 
digest of it 

Why don’t you read that and we'll see what it 
says 

It revises provisions relating to freedom from 
contempt of news service personnel for 
disclosures of information That's a summary 
Well maybe we ought to get that because it does 
make two significant changes in the reporter 


1 In 1970 Farr was sent to jail for forty-six days 
under a civil contempt order after refusing to reveal his 
sources for a story on the Charles Manson case 
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shield law giving them the right to refuse to 
answer questions regarding their sources There 
were important changes Particularly I think 
for television reporters as well as newspaper 
reporters 

Let's get back to the series of events that led 
up to the coastal commission You had the then 
candidate for the United States Senate John [V ] 
Tunney support you at a national level with a 
proposal to create a national coastline park Is 
that right 9 Do you remember that 9 
Well 

I wondered how you worked in tandem with the 
No I don't remember that too well In 1972 
there was activity at the federal level There 
was a law passed by Senator [Ernest F ] Hollings 
from South Carolina 


[End Tape 3 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 3 Side B] 

SIEROTY Senator Hollings passed a national coastal act 
[Coastal Management Act of 1972] ^ which would 
provide money to the states if they engaged in 
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planning of their coastal areas California was 
the recipient of some of that money because we 
did pass [our] coastal act and we qualified for 
money It was to encourage states to do planning 
in this area But it also indicated an interest 
on the part of the federal government for what we 
were attempting to do that there was a need for 
looking at our coastal areas [It was] important 
to preserve the beauty of our coastal areas and 
provide recreational activities and to look at 
them in terms of the certain balance that we 
ought to provide So basically we were trying to 
balance the environment and development That 
was what the coastal act was all about We tried 
to look at the total coastal area by the state 
commission There was activity by a number of 
states at that time It *s hard to know you 

know I think that California was at the 
forefront I think our activity in 1970 1971 

and then 1972 helped to stimulate interest on the 
part of the media which then alerted other 
states to what we were doing and that kind of 
thing I kind of feel we were a little bit ahead 
in this A lot of credit is due Janet Adams 
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Who is she? 

She was the person who organized the Coastal 
Alliance which was the citizen's group which 
really put us on the map and helped us get the 
attention that we needed to get legislative 
support The Coastal Alliance was made up of all 
the environmental organizations up and down the 
coast and other kinds of organizations like the 
League of Women Voters and the American 
Association of University Women and other kinds 
of public-spirited organizations that weren't 
just environmental They stimulated a lot of 
activity and a lot of letters to the legislators 
[about] concerns That is really the basis of 
our support When John Dunlap and I introduced 
this coastal act in 1970 

Z'Berg was also an author on that wasn't he 9 
Z'Berg was a co-author but it really John 

Dunlap should be given credit for this as well 
It was named the Sieroty-Dunlap Coastal 
Commission Act The reason why I was the first 
name is because he had been the first name on 
our We had done a tax reform act 

previously So now it was my turn So I was the 
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lead author but really John Dunlap and I 
together worked on this We started out on it 
We went up and down the California coast and we 
did a series of press conferences We started m 
San Diego and stopped every couple of hundred of 
miles and did press conferences In several 
places on the same day just to try to alert 
people through the media that we had introduced 
this bill and what it was intended to do So 
there was a lot of You have to do this 

kind of thing to get public attention You have 
to play to the media because they are the ones 
that alert people as to what is going on If you 
don't have public support you can't get 
legislative support I mean that's the way it 
works You can't do it all from the inside It 
does require the public to be involved And to 
get the public involved you have to get the 
media involved 

Through this whole process of the coastal 
commission struggle who were your most depend¬ 
able allies 9 Who were the people you could 
always count on and which were those that sort 
of folded on you 9 
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Well it's hard to now remember all the names 

you know who was there 

But in general what groups? 

Well all the people who were environmentally 
sensitive You are talking about legislators 
now You are talking about legislators' 7 
I'm talking about legislators but more than 
legislators I think I am talking about citizens 
groups or special interest groups or 
The Sierra Club John Zierold was a lobbyist for 
the Sierra Club at that time I guess John was 
very heavily involved in this Ed Z'Berg was 
always very supportive He was the chairman of 
the committee in '70 Well let s see He had 
lost the chairmanship in '70 and Let's 

see no Wait a minute I was elected in 

'66 So he was the chairman m '67 and '68 
Then in '69 and 70 the Republicans were in 
charge Then he was the chairman again in '71 
and '72 So during the time Well he was 

always very supportive but of course when he 
became chairman again in 1971 the Natural 
Resources Committee was very very helpful 


You know it's hard to remember right now I 
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don't have strong recollections except for 
[Speaker of the Assembly Robert] Bob Moretti 
Bob Moretti was helpful Bob Moretti was a 
speaker in '71 and '72 He was very 
encouraging He wanted to make this one of the 
things that Democrats would do So Bob was very 
encouraging As I said John Dunlap of course 
was very much involved in this all the way 
through Mostly my support was with 
Democrats Republicans came along grudgingly 
let's put it that way They came along because 
their constituents were organized People in 
their districts and the media were watching this 
bill It was one of those things that I think 
they felt the public was concerned about 
Was it a case of If you can't beat them join 
them" 9 

Yes But they tried to weaken the bill with 
amendments which favored developers and favored 
local governments basically So whenever there 
was a weakening amendment I had to fight those 
off and it was tough 

Let me turn that around then Who were your most 
consistent adversaries in that whole process 9 


VASQUEZ 
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Well the most consistent adversaries in the 
legislature were those who were you know strong 
environmentalists who were mostly Democrats 
And then outside developers and local 
government 7 Outside of the legislature is that 
who you could always count on having to confront 
or go up against on this 7 

Well the development community and the oil 
industry were very much opposed to it The 
opposition was formidable I mean every monied 
group was opposed to it So I mean this was a 
very difficult bill to get through the 
legislature and we required two-thirds vote 
because there was money involved in setting up 
this commission So it was very hard to get the 
votes You really had to We really had to 

work hard Then we lost of course in the state 
senate It did go through the state assembly 

[Assemblyman] Willie [L ] Brown [Jr ] gave 
me a tough time one year I don't know which year 
it was when he was chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee That was kind of a tough 
experience 
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Well when I got into the Ways and Means 
Committee We had the votes in the Ways and 

Means Committee By the way let me go off into 
another thing just temporarily People asked me 
Well do you trade votes? Is that what legis¬ 
lators do trade votes? I'm not sure whether it 
was on this bill or not but I'll just tell you 
an experience that I had I think it was on the 
coastal bill I've only traded votes one time 
and I think it was on this bill I had to get 
the bill out of the Ways and Means Committee and 
I needed [Assemblyman Richard E ] Dick Barnes's 
vote Dick Barnes was a Republican state 
assemblyman from San Diego When I went to talk 
to him about it he said Well look If you 
could help me get a bill out of the Ways and 
Means No no it wasn't on this act 

because he needed [Assemblyman Robert W ] Bob 
Crown's It was when Bob Crown I guess 

was the chairman of the committee There must 
have been another time Bob Crown was chairman 
I guess in '69 and * 70 

But anyway I'11 tell the story I think 
it had to do with maybe some environmental bill 
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that I had in It must have been in 1970 

Dick Barnes said If you help me get my bill out 
of Ways and Means it’s for old town San 
Diego He wanted to have a park in San Diego 
Apparently Bob Crown who was the chairman of the 
committee was giving him some trouble about that 
particular bill He said he would vote for the 
coastal act So I went to Bob Crown and Bob who 
was a good friend said Well now look do you 
really need this? He wasn't too favorable 
towards Barnes's bill I said I really need 
this vote and if you could help me get his bill 
out of the committee he'll vote for it So Bob 
said "Well I will do it for you So Barnes 
voted for my bill and I got my bill out of the 
Ways and Means Committee and Barnes got his park 
bill out of the Ways and Means Committee 

Well what happened was that Barnes 1 s bill 
got all the way to the legislature and got signed 
by the governor and mine got killed 
Yours got snuffed [out] in the senate 
It was the only time I think I've ever traded a 
vote It was really because of the feeling that 
Bob Crown and I had for each other We were good 


SIEROTY 
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friends We were really close friends and when 
he died it was really a great loss to me as well 
as to many many legislators who felt the same 
way No one has been honored That is not 

the right word Nobody has been missed by his 
fellow legislators I think as much as Bob 
Crown 
Why ' 7 

Every year we celebrate his birthday 
Yes I know that 

I will be going up in January as I have every 
year to help celebrate his birthday We still 
meet about fifty people 

He was a relatively young man when he died 

Yeah he was in his early fifties 

Right 

He was killed jogging 
Jogging right 

In his home area Alameda County Well he was 
really loved Just like I cared a lot about him 
so did everybody else 
Why? What did he do 9 

He was one of those guys Well because he 


gave He gave of himself and he gave to 
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others He cared about almost every legislator 
there and he made an effort to get to know them 
and be their friends and find out about them and 
their districts He had this peculiar interest 
in trivia about a lot of little things about their 
district He would know about everything 
Well he was chairman of the Reapportionment 
Committee one year one time So he knew a lot 
about every district and what made up the 
district and He and I had a special 

relationship because I don't think there was 
a I mean we voted the same I don't 

think there was anyone who voted more with him 
than I did I mean our voting patterns were so 
much the same Because we had the same quirks 
about We didn't vote for liquor bills we 

didn't vote for horse racing bills Even though 
we were liberals we felt there were certain 
areas where we felt maybe a little on the 
conservative side So we would see ourselves 
voting in this kind of inconsistent way people 
would say But then we had these kinds of 
feelings about things 


When he died there were speeches made on 
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the floor of the assembly So I prepared a 
speech and I thought I was going to be one of 
the few people to get up to speak I didn't 
realize the love that so many others had for 
him I thought I was one of his closest friends 
but everybody else felt that way too It's 
really amazing We still celebrate his life and 
we tell stories about him It's one of those 
gatherings that I look forward to 
Tell me more about this business of trading 
votes Was it looked down on? 

No 

Was it seen as just part of a way of doing 
business ' 7 

No it wasn't looked down upon especially And 
as I say I only did it once I tried to vote on 
the merits of every bill and I just Well 

people didn't come to me that often either 
because they knew I was kind of stubborn about 
that I guess I wasn’t likely to do that kind 
of thing So that's the only time that I did 
it As I say it turned out better for Barnes 
than it did for me m the long run [Laughter] 

I just felt at that time that I needed to get 
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that bill out of the committee [That it] was 
important That's the only way I felt I could 
get his vote So it does happen and it’s not 
always for the best because you don't always vote 
on the merits 

In the time that you served was affinity with 
another member—or maybe even personality—as 
much of a factor as it is maybe today ' 7 Or was it 
more of a factor 7 
Personal relationships ' 7 
Yes 

Personal relationships 

It seems to me that it has moved away from that 
in the last few years or so 

Well I don’t know You know I have been away 
now for nine years So I can't tell you what it 
is like today In that time it was very 
important very important You developed strong 
relationships and you tended to support the 
people that you knew were going in the same 
direction I mean there were some I felt very 
good people on the legislature You kind of knew 
where they stood on issues You gave them the 
benefit of the doubt When their bills came up 
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you may not understand everything about it but 
you know pretty much about the legislator—what 
he stands for--and you would vote along with 
him I'm sure the Republicans did the same 
thing They looked upon me as one who didn't 
share their values So I ran into a lot of 
opposition on bills simply because it was my 
bill 
Really? 

Yeah I mean Republicans might not know too 
much about the bill but if it was say a 
Sieroty bill it was probably not good for 
Republicans 

Why 7 Was it a liberal bill 7 

It was a liberal bill It was a liberal bill I 
was soon branded as a liberal which I was They 
just felt very reluctant It was like an uphill 
fight to get them I had to show them good 
reason why they could support my bill I had to 
have a Republican ally or a Republican lobbyist 
or something of this kind to get Republican 
support 

You say it was liberal Have you moved away from 
some of those liberal views 7 
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Have I moved away from them? No I don't think I 
have 

Let me ask you about another area This is still 
1970 Nineteen seventy was one heck of a session 
for you It had to do with the consumer 
legislation of the time Your bill A B 2252 1 
[was] ultimately merged into [Assemblyman James 
A ] Jim Hayes’s bill 2366 2 which created the 
Department of Consumer Affairs 
Yes 

Tell me about how that happened 

Boy that's a terrific bill See I forgot about 
that You really have to help me out because I 
can't remember all these things Well we wanted 
to create a department of consumer affairs 
There was no such thing in Sacramento We 
thought We had been trying to get through 

consumer bills If you analyze my legislation 
what are the things that I have been trying to 
do? Environmental consumer protection--because 
I have some bills If you look in there 


1 A B 2252 1971 Reg Sess Cal Stat ch 1717 

2 A B 2366 1971 Reg Sess Cal Stat ch 1394 
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you’ll see a lot of consumer protection bills 
banking insurance things you know in this 
area 

Credit [issues ] 9 

Yeah credit things So I was telling you I was 
doing consumer protection I was doing 
environmental things I was doing prison reform 
Civil rights 9 

And civil liberties things These were the areas 
I was interested in We had no strong lobby for 
consumer rights There was nobody there for 
consumer rights And of course all the other 
industries were opposed to it So we figured 
How are we going to get a strong consumer move¬ 
ment in California 9 You know labor should be 
out in the forefront of such a movement but 
And there was one organization but it wasn't 
very strong California Federation for Consumers 
or something or other But it wasn't very 
strong We figured There ought to be a 
spokesperson for the consumer So we thought 
Well maybe we could set up a department m 
state government that spoke for the consumer 
We put this bill in to establish a department of 
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consumer affairs 
You say we ? 

Well I did I did Now my staff person at 
that time was Rowan Klein You may want to talk 
with him because he had a lot to do with the 
drafting of this particular legislation Rowan 
Klein He's a lawyer here in Los Angeles So we 
had a separate bill put in okay* 7 Then I think 
Again this was a time when the 
Republicans had the majority in the legislature 
Jim Hayes had some kind of a bill I forget 
exactly what it was It didn't go so far as we 
went But my recollection is This may not 

be quite accurate but my recollection is that we 
got our department 

His bill [was] part of Reagan's reorganization 7 
Reorganization We put something in It wasn't 
a full department but we put in an office of 
consumer affairs or something like that into 
his bill with the powers that we had developed 
Setting up this council 

Well then it was called the Office of the 

Consumer Council 7 

Office of the Consumer Council 
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And this bill would have eliminated that and 
reorganized it and ultimately led to a 
department 

Excuse me just a second 
[Interruption] 

At any rate we put into the legislation 
authority for there to be what we thought was 
like a consumer council for California or a 
department of consumer affairs something It 
was never fully implemented during the Reagan 
times Nor I think in Jerry Brown's day But I 
think the authority is still there It’s really 
needed too 

Tell me about how you worked with James Hayes on 
this 

Well I don't recall exactly 
Was this a matter of him just having more 
leverage in this because of the majority his 
party held 0 

Yes Well it was kind of a compromise You 

know when you get into a committee situation and 
you try to work out a compromise and he was 
agreeable to it I would like to ask you to call 
Rowan Klein He might give you some information 
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which I could then respond to because he may 
remember more precisely than this This happens 
to be when I was in the state senate 

One of the things I did was to create the 
California Jazz Award I did it because Benny 
Goodman was coming to town He was coming to 
Sacramento to play a concert So I wanted some 
way to honor him So I thought of this idea [of] 
the California Jazz Award and we kind of put the 
thing together and we had a Benny Goodman Day at 
the state capitol We had the speakers on the 
state capitol lawn playing Benny Goodman music 
that day and we got a resolution to present to 
him in the state senate chamber The governor 
came in there and we had a little four-piece a 
little quartet--like the Benny Goodman Quartet-- 
that was playing music when he came in and all 
that 

In doing some research about Benny Goodman 
I tried to read as many things as I could It 
was said in those publications that the Benny 
Goodman band was going to be broken up I think 
this was in 1935 or 1936 I’m not sure now It 
wasn’t doing well as it went across the country 
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but it came to Los Angeles and it really hit at 
the Palomar Ballroom in Los Angeles So people 
would ask me Why are we honoring Benny 
Goodman? I mean he doesn't live here m 
California He lives on the east coast Well 
why are we honoring him'? I could say Because 
the band really came to life in Los Angeles And 
that was the beginning of the swing era The 
Benny Goodman band would not have been if it 
weren't for what happened in Los Angeles m 
1935 So the people accepted that pretty 
much That was what we put into the resolution 
the importance of that time in Los Angeles 

Well when I read the resolution to Benny 
Goodman up there on the senate podium he said 
Well thank you very much but that isn't 
true It wasn't in Los Angeles I think he 

said It was in the San Francisco Bay area that 
this happened Well I mean that was really 
news not only to me but to all of these people 
who had been writing about the Palomar Ball¬ 
room If you [had] read all the writing 
So it shows you how frail history is Now Benny 
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Goodman his memory might have faded at that 
time He may be wrong or he may be right All 
I know is at that time he thought it was not at 
Los Angeles He thought he was playing the night 
before I think in Oakland So that is what he 
thought at that time 

But who knows where history is 9 So I hate 
to say something on the record here which could 
be just a failure of my memory Because I want 
to try to be accurate about these things That 
is why I hesitate to say too much if I am not 
sure about it 

All right Good There is another area that is 
interesting and was controversial even at the 
time that has to do with your views about the 
decriminalization of marijuana possession 
Yeah 

Tell me about that What were your feelings ' 7 
We had a hearing I was not interested in drugs 
at all I was really very much opposed to drugs 
and you know just not interested really 
You had some very strong drug addict registration 
legislation as well You wanted to register drug 
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offenders' 7 "** 

Well I don't remember that right now But we 
had a hearing of our Criminal Justice 
Committee One of the witnesses who testified 
was a schoolteacher from Nicasio in Mann 
County She was an elderly woman I mean she 
was maybe in her sixties She had been dismissed 
from her teaching position because she had used 
marijuana Not in the schoolroom but at home 
She admitted using marijuana So she was 
dismissed from her teaching position And I 
don't know whether she was prosecuted or what at 
the time but it kind of brought to us the issue 
of what was happening m our marijuana laws 

In California marijuana possession was a 
felony Personal use was a felony which meant 
that people could go to state prison for a year 
or more for the simple use or possession of 
marijuana And in other situations when you 
have a felony record it affects your ability to 
get a job It affects your ability to go on to 
college if you happen to be a young person and 
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many other things And you have a felony 
record So we were beginning to look at our drug 
laws I felt Well this is just not right I 
mean the penalty doesn't fit the crime So I 
became the one who worked for the reduction m 
the penalties for marijuana 1 I wasn't trying to 
legalize it I was trying to reduce the 
penalties for 
To a misdemeanor 7 

To a misdemeanor because I felt it was too heavy 
a sentence and people were being unjustly hurt 
by this A lot of people were smoking marijuana 
at the time It was a popular thing in the 
youth Remember this was in the late 

sixties A lot of people were using it all over 
the place in the colleges and so forth So 
people were getting felony charges and sometimes 
felony records as a result of this I felt that 
was wrong and I wanted to reduce it to a 
misdemeanor So we passed the bill twice and it 
was vetoed twice by Governor [Ronald W ] 

Reagan Then when [Edmund G ] Jerry Brown [Jr ] 
was elected governor I put the same bill in 
again But George Moscone put m a more far- 

A B 413 1972 Reg Sess A B 1778 1972 Reg 

B 1778 1973 Reg Sess A B 2758 1974 Reg Sess 
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reaching bill which reduced marijuana possession 
to an infraction—which meant it was only a $100 
fine and no jail time So his bill passed the 
state senate and I carried it on the floor of 
the state assembly and Jerry Brown signed it 1 
Has your thinking changed on that at all 7 Given 
the tenor of the times today with the so-called 
war on drugs 7 

No I don’t consider Well I don't 

encourage drug use by anybody I happen to 
be I don't use drugs and I don't encourage 

others I think it's bad to use but I am not 
so I don't like to judge people entirely 

by my own actions I happen to drink a little 
wine and drink a little beer So when people 
tell me they use marijuana that doesn't shock 
me So I don't know that Yes just a 

second 

[Interruption] 

So I don't get terribly upset by that as long as 
it's something that I feel people can control 
pretty well It doesn't affect their ability to 


(1975) 
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function which I think is true in the case of 
marijuana for most people So I think the law is 
okay I'm not recommending any particular change 
in that act I think to try to even make it a 
misdemeanor today—which some legislators want to 
do—I think would not be right I don't believe 
in further criminalizing the use of marijuana 
This is another case where we seem to have gone 
through a cycle to where now we have a very 
conservative and very restrictive view of the use 
of any kind of drug 

Well the problem is what to do about it I 
noticed now there is [Secretary of State] 

George Schultz just came out and said Maybe we 
have to decriminalize cocaine I don't know if 
that's the answer or not but people suggested 
that to me too As I became I guess I 

guess I was the farthest-out legislator in terms 
of doing something about drugs Really I'm not 
a person who advocates drugs at all But I was 
trying to find ways to deal with this issue 
People would come to me and say Heroin --at that 
time cocaine was not a big issue Heroin ought 
to be decriminalized " I said Well that is a 
big issue That's what they do in England 
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And all that kind of thing I said Well I am 

not willing to put a bill in on that But I will 

call a meeting about that and let's talk about 
it So I did that 

It was just a private meeting that I held in 
my apartment I called I asked law 

enforcement About half of the people there 

were from law enforcement agencies--police 
district attorneys and others involved in law 
enforcement--half were people like judges and 
people in drug abuse clinics and that kind of 
thing And we talked about it We spent the 

whole evening talking about it At the end of 

the evening X don't know if anybody had changed 
his mind I was not convinced one way or the 
other So I didn’t follow up and go any further 
on it The people are so polarized on an issue 
like that and I couldn't get any clear sense 
about it 

I still don't know what the answer is I 
think discussion of it will be healthy Where it 
will lead I don’t know My own belief is very 
much along the lines that [Assemblyman] John 
Vasconcellos is trying to push the legislature 
that we need to look at young people We need to 
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help them develop their self-confidence and what 
you call self-esteem So people will not rely on 
or use drugs in the same way or have the need 
for it I think efforts of this kind are 
probably the most positive thing that we can do 
at the moment 

That takes me to our next question Are drugs 
do you feel the sickness * 7 Or are they the 
symptom? 

I think they're both I mean people use them I 
suppose originally for trying to get kicks and 
experiment with things For many of them they 
become such a habit that they can't leave them 
So it becomes a real sickness 

That's on an individual level On a societal 
level? Because it's a societal problem now 
Well as a society it does show a sickness 
sure—in our society—that so many people are 
involved more so than many other nations Why 
in the United States are we such heavy users? It 
does show some real difficulties in our society 
What 1 s your assessment of that * 7 Why do we * 7 
Well you know I think our society is 

I think the United States is not as great a 
country as it was thirty years ago let's say I 
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think that we have lost some of the direction 
that made this country prosperous and great 
What am I speaking of? Well I'm thinking about 
the way in which our economy operated previously 
There was a growing middle class There was a 
greater opportunity I think for people There 
was a certain growth in the economy which tended 
to give greater opportunity to people in the 
lower-income groups There was an effort to 

reduce the great extremes that we had in 
income In other words now in more recent 
years I mean the whole Reagan years were 

designed to allow the rich to become richer and 
[had] no real concern for those who are not able 
to meet the economic challenges 

Our society is You see it also in the 

way labor unions have lost strength in this 
country both because of the administration 
policies and because of other factors There's 
not the growing labor class I mean where labor 
was allowing itself It had an opportunity 

for its income to be increased and for it to 
participate more in the economic life I mean 
all of these things were very important in the 
dynamics of this country You had strong efforts 
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to build homes for people through the savings and 
loan industry That got distorted so they 
started investing in other things I mean the 
whole country has gone off track I think in 
terms of building the kind of society that we saw 
after the Second World War So 

Where did that rupture take place ' 7 Where do you 
identify that rupture? 

Well I don't know where it started Because 
there was always some reaction from conservatives 
to what they consider to be a big government a 
government getting too big I don't know where 
it came from It's hard now to think back The 
dynamic time that we had was a time in which 
America was being shaped towards a more—what I 
consider—a democratic nation I think certainly 
m the last I don't know It seems to me 

fifteen or sixteen years anyway the country has 
turned on itself It has said basically We 
don't really care that much about people The 
me-tooism which people talk about in the 
yuppie generation has been allowed to rise And 
the distribution of income has changed 
markedly Our tax policies changed markedly 
We're not interested in building the kind of 
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society which I think we need to do Now 
whether this has led to drugs I don't know 
It's hard to make that connection I feel that 
America has not gone ahead the way it should 
have you know If you go back and listen to the 
speeches of the Adlai Stevensons and the John 
[F ] Kennedys we're not fulfilling those 
dreams That may have something to do with the 
frustrations and the kind of depressions that 
many of our citizens live in and it may lead to 
the use of drugs 

There was a term that was used in the late 
seventies and into the early eighties In fact 
it was used many times by Democrats and that was 
the compassion fatigue Could that be it'? 
Compassion fatigue? 

Yes 

That could be it yeah 

Well I want to get into some other areas but I 
think we have reached 


[End Tape 3 Side B] 
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[Session 4 December 20 1989] 

[Begin Tape 4 Side A] 

VASQUEZ Senator when we were last speaking we were 

talking about particular pieces of legislation 
that you were responsible for or a part of [that 
legislation] m your assembly tenure Perhaps 
we can come back to that later on in the 
interview I would like to get your reaction and 
remembrances on some of your major committee 
assignments In addition to the kinds of 
legislation and the pieces of legislation that 
you were responsible for or helped author Give 
me your remembrances and your impressions of the 
kinds of work that you performed on those 
committees and some of the main characters that 
you were involved with Both the committee 
members and perhaps the leadership in the 
assembly that you came into contact [with] as a 
result of your work on these committees Now 
you were the chairman of the Criminal Justice 
Committee for several years In fact you were 
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always on the Criminal Your first year 

you were on Criminal Procedures Is that the 
same committee that 
Same committee yes 

So all the time that you were on the assembly 
you were on the Criminal Justice Committee? 

I think except for a portion of one year when 
[Speaker of the Assembly Robert T ] Bob Monagan 
was the only Republican speaker 
For about six months? 

During the time that I was in the 
legislature When he banished me from that 
committee what had been happening is that Bob 
Crown Ed Z ? Berg and I had been raising issues 
on the floor of the assembly We had been trying 
to debate basically some of the bills that had 
been coming up And [we were] raising objections 
perhaps more frequently than he liked but 
certainly we were within the rules We were not 
doing anything you know that hadn’t been done 
previously But Monagan wanted to keep the 
discussion down on bills on the floor of the 
assembly He preferred to just have two speakers 
on either side If we didn’t happened to be 
called on well that was just too bad We felt 
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that we had a right to talk about the bills that 
were being voted on by the legislature So we 
objected to these procedures So he retaliated 
by removing Bob Crown from Ways and Means 
Committee—[where] he had been chairman—and Ed 
Z 1 Berg from the Natural Resources Committee of 
which he had been chairman And me from the 
Criminal Procedure Committee of which I had been 
a member and which was my favorite committee or 
the one that I was probably the most active on 
Why was that 7 
Huh 7 

Why was that your favorite at the time? 

I think it was my favorite committee in the sense 
that I have always felt—I won't say always but 
I have felt and I still feel—that the Bill of 
Rights the civil liberties are the most 
important part of our American government And 
the Criminal Procedure Committee--or what later 
was called the Criminal Justice Committee--was 
the committee which dealt with issues relating to 
civil liberties So I felt this was very 
important Also because there were not too many 
legislators who wanted to serve on that committee 
and who cared sufficiently about these issues 
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Who were the members on that committee that most 
stick out in your mind ' 7 

[Assemblyman] John [T ] Knox and Bob Crown really 
cared about those issues They were on that 
committee with the exception of Well I 

guess they were on the committee all the time 
that they were in the legislature that I was 
there There were others who were there from 
time to time who I thought cared a lot about the 
issues John Vasconcellos [Assemblyman] John 
[J ] Miller [Assemblyman] Henry [A ] Waxman and 
[Assemblyman Walter J ] Wally Karabian And to 
some extent some of the Republicans I felt 
showed more guts once in a while than I think we 
had expected 
For example 7 

[Assemblyman W ] Craig Biddle [Assemblyman] 

Bruce Nestande Every once in a while they 
would kind of surprise you and do something that 
was from our point of view really kind of 
courageous for them to do So once in a while 
there was a real concern about some issue that 
came before us 

Did the Bill of Rights issues break down by 


party? 
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For the most part [they] did Yeah for the most 
part it did There are even conservative 
Democrats who did not vote with those of us who 
were considered to be more liberal My 
understanding was that Unruh set the committee up 
originally to handle these kinds of tough issues 
and wanted to have a majority who would be able 
to stop the bad bills So I was really placed m 
there for that purpose but he knew that I really 
cared about the issues because I had been active 
in the American Civil Liberties Union I was on 
the board of the American Civil Liberties Union 
since I was twenty-seven years old and I had 
been active in the CDC and speaking on issues 
relating to civil liberties concerns So he knew 
where I stood on these issues and he knew also— 
because I told him when I was interviewed—that I 
wanted to serve on that committee 
You became chair in 1974—I'm sorry 1973—as a 
result of 7 

Well I became chairman after the death of Bob 
Crown Bob was killed jogging and Bob Moretti 
was speaker at the time Bob Moretti called me 
m and told me he'd like me to be chairman I 
said Well I appreciate that but John Miller 
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is the vice chair of the committee and I would 
like to suggest John be the chairman He said 
No I don’t want John to be the chairman I 
want you to be the chairman I said Well 
would you give me a little time to think about 
it ' 7 I’d like to talk to John about it He 
said Well I’m not going to appoint John I’m 
going to appoint you I said "Okay I 
appreciate that but let me think about it So 
I went to talk to John and John was very 
upset John Miller was very upset I told 
him Look I told him exactly what I had 

said to Moretti and that Moretti said that he 
wanted me to be chairman He said Well I am 

going to resign from the committee I said 

No I hope you won’t because I really think 
that you are very important on the committee 
He was one of those strong civil libertarians 
that we needed on that committee If I was going 
to be chairman I really wanted him to be there 
He said No I won’t serve So he didn’t He 
didn’t serve on the committee He resigned and 
Bob appointed me 

Now I would like to say a few things about 
Bob Moretti here Of course John Miller is dead 
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at this time Bob Moretti is dead and I don't 
know whether I've said this before If you 
recall my saying this please cut me off But 
from the standpoint of being chairman of that 
committee there could not have been a better 
Speaker of the Assembly Bob Moretti was not too 
well known I think in this state He ran for 
governor after he left the speakership When he 
left the speakership I guess maybe he was 

still speaker when he ran He was willing to 
give up his seat to run for governor He wasn't 
too well known at that time It probably was a 
mistake for him to run for governor 
Why do you think that is 7 Why was that a 
mistake? 

Why was it a mistake? Because he wasn't well 
enough known Of course Unruh always had 
difficulty Because the person who was Speaker 
of the Assembly is usually thought about not as a 
statesman but as a power broker or something of 
this kind 

And Moretti ran things differently did he 7 As 
speaker * 7 

Well what I wanted to talk about is how he 


related to at least to me as a chairman of a 
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committee 

Okay let's go your way and then I want to come 
back 

We can come back but I think this is signi¬ 
ficant It's significant for the operation of 
the committee It's also significant I think 
for people who are put in positions of power—how 
he used his power in relation to the committee's 
structure Now I don't know that he did this in 
relation to all the other committees I only can 
tell you how it related to this committee Now 
the Criminal Justice Committee is the most 
sensitive committee in the entire legislature 
There was no comparable committee on the senate 
side So if you're concerned about civil 
liberties issues the issues were determined 
basically by what happened m that committee 
If a bill came out of that committee which was 
let's say an anti-civil liberties bill it would 
probably go all the way through the 
legislature It would not be challenged anywhere 
else So it was very important what happened in 
that committee So number one I told him that I 
felt it was important that if John Miller was not 
going to serve on the committee that the 
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composition of the committee be maintained in a 
way that would give us the strength that we 
needed on the committee He assured me that that 
was true 

By the way Willie Brown was m Moretti's 
office when most of these discussions took 
place Willie was very close to Bob Moretti 
And of course when Bob Moretti retired he wanted 
Willie to be the next speaker Then of course 
there was a big fight between [Assemblyman Leo 
T ] McCarthy and Willie Brown At any rate 
Willie was very close to Moretti and was involved 
in these discussions I don't recall anyone 
else any other assemblyman being involved 
There may or may not be a staff person there I 
don't recall So he did appoint me and he 
appointed a good 
[Interruption] 

So first of all the composition of the 
committee was important Just as important was 
the fact that Moretti supported the actions of 
the committee all the way through the time that 
we were there with one exception which I will 
talk about in a minute But he didn't challenge 
decisions that we made He didn't question 
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them He didn't ask us to reconsider them More 
important he affirmatively supported us when we 
needed help in terms of issues Whether there 
were amendments on the floor that were going to 
decimate what we had done or [whether] bills 
were coming back from the senate that had been 
changed by the senate he would allow those bills 
to go back to our committees so we could have 
control of the issue I mean he did everything 
to give us the kind of support that we needed 
To be able to carry out what we thought was our 
function there 

He used his prerogatives and rules of order to 
your advantage? 

Yes that's right That's right That's very 
unusual because these were hot issues He 
protected the committee system and he gave us a 
kind of sense of support—or some people will say 
power--in which we could operate Our committee 
had to be dealt with there and it could not be 
played with by getting a bill out of the 
committee taking it over to the senate fooling 
around with it and changing it entirely and so 
forth People could not do that so long as Bob 
Moretti was the speaker 
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Do you think it ever cost him politically 9 
SIEROTY I don't think so I don't think it did It 
could have but I don't think he was ever 
attacked by the press that I know or by anybody 
for that although somebody could have done that 
you know But I don't think I don't 

recall it having been done I'm saying this 
because first of all I told him Bob I 

really appreciate the kind of support that you're 
giving to us He said Well I believe in what 
you want to do I believe in what you're 
doing I was a little bit surprised that he 
said that I was happy that he said that 
because Bob had not been known as an ideological 
guy But he did He had some strong feelings 
too about issues and he appreciated the kinds of 
things that we were trying to do So I really 
say this for two reasons One because it tells 
a lot about Bob Moretti And secondly because 
it really helps to understand the way power can 
and should be exercised I think If you put 
someone into a chairmanship that person needs 
your support and he can operate better if he 
knows that the speaker is there to back him up 
and not to question him and not to undermine him 
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when issues come up It was very important and 
very unusual I think I think most speakers 
would probably want to question a lot of things 
and say Maybe your committee didn 1 t do the 
right thing Okay So that was very 
important 

Now there was one exception—and I think 
just for historical purposes--maybe it s good to 
tell you what happened on this The one 
exception was when the death penalty bill came 
before us The death penalty issue had been 
before the voters The voters had decided they 
wanted the death penalty The majority of the 
members of our committee did not support the 
death penalty [Assemblyman] George [C ] 
Deukmejian had the bill to provide for the death 
penalty And I think at that time Bob Crown was 
still the chairman of the committee I believe 
when this came before us I’m not quite sure 
whether Bob had been killed before this or not 
But at any rate 

I think you already were chairman 

Was I already chairman 9 It could be 

The press singled you out as the last holdout on 


this issue 
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Bob [Moretti] called us into the office and said 
Look we have to have the death penalty bill 
out So we talked about it and we decided that 
what we would do is to have the bill amended to 
provide for life imprisonment without possibility 
of parole—because none of us could vote for the 
death penalty—and that we would not oppose it on 
the floor We might oppose it but we would 
understand that on the floor the bill was going 
to be amended to put the death penalty back in 
the bill That was the understanding that we 
left his office with It was the only time that 
he really affirmatively took some action relating 
to one of the bills in our committee that I am 
aware of Of course I think in this case he had 
to do that I'm not at all critical of that I 
think that is what leadership has to do When 
the voters have voted on something he has to be 
responsive m a case like this Even though I 
think that it was also his position that the 
death penalty was wrong 
What took him to that 7 
Huh 7 

What took him to that 7 Pragmatism? 

What took him to that? I-- Thinking about the 
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death penalty is so personal I wouldn't 
I can't recall his expressing any reasons for 
it It's just my recollection that he was 
himself also opposed to the death penalty I 
don't know exactly what his feelings were There 
was one other case where he asked me to meet with 
one of the officials of the Reagan administra¬ 
tion But he said "Look all I am asking you to 
do is to talk It happened to be the 

secretary of health and welfare Just talk with 
him He has some ideas about something He 
wants to try to convince you to do certain 
things I'm not asking you to do anything just 
please talk to him I said Fine I will 
Well I did talk to him but I didn't go along 
with his request 

Do you remember what the issue was 9 
I don't I probably I don t really 

recall it right now Moretti did not press me to 
do anything more I mean I had done what he had 
asked me to do and I didn’t agree So we went 
ahead and went our separate ways on those issues 
whatever they were That's the only other kind 
of request that I can recall him making So that 
is the way the committee was really wonderfully 
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supported by Bob Moretti It gave us a feeling 
that we could operate freely that we had to 
exercise our best judgment and that we weren't 
going to be cut from the speaker's office if we 
came up with something that was a little bit 
controversial And of course these issues were 
controversial 

It seems to confirm other views that Bob 
Moretti's style of leadership was that of letting 
people play to their strengths and leaving them 
alone pretty much to accomplish the goals that 
they set out for themselves 
You found that from other interviews ' 7 
I have found that from other interviews 
Well good 

You at one point were considered a runner for 
the speakership when Bob Moretti became speaker 
Both you and Miller Do you remember actively 
seeking the leadership 7 
No No 

Why were the three of you singled out do you 

think 7 

Who? 

You and Miller According to the California 


Journal you and Miller and Moretti were the 
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three contenders for the speakerships 1 
No I don’t think I was 
You never saw yourselves as thats 
No no no 

What were your most memorable experiences on the 
Criminal Justice Committees 

Well I think the patterns were that we were 
attacked regularly by the law enforcement 
community—and by the media that supported the 
law enforcement community--for our positions and 
this is difficult It takes legislators who have 
political strength [who] felt they could stand 
up to this as well as personal courage on the 
issues Fortunately for the most part we had a 
majority of legislators who were willing to do 
that when it really counted I felt that the 
committee was the most important committee in the 
assembly—in the entire legislature—because of 
that There is no one time that stands out 

Oh gun control we've had some really rough 
times People who are for guns can be 
They are very threatening I mean I had death 


1 Salzman Ed The Constant Quest for the 
Speakership California Journal (March 1974) 95-96 
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threats mailed to me People calling with 
vicious language I mean I suppose in terms of 
that kind of thing that issue was the hottest 
But there were so many issues that it's hard to 
pick out any one 

Let's take one Let's take the 1974 fight over 
the efforts to eliminate the exclusionary rule m 
California 

Gosh I can't remember that 

It was [Attorney General Evelle J ] Younger who 
wanted an initiative It was Reagan's proposal 
to eliminate the exclusionary rule In many 
ways California led the country in that 
respect You were the mam target and you were 
the mam force of standing up to that effort by 
both Younger and Reagan Remember any of that? 

It is very vague You'11 have to kind of remind 
me a little bit more 

Well I wanted to get your impressions of what 
stuck out in your mind and that's why I chose 
that Let me think of something else that 
You were involved with prison reform which 
mostly came out of a committee on prison 
reform But you caught a lot of flack for that 
as well by the same forces 
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I mean there were over a period of time twenty- 
five or thirty issues of this kind where I took 
the position Let's call it the civil 

liberties position I was you know castigated 
by the law enforcement people 

Did you ever have anybody in law enforcement of 
any standing that supported ^ 

Yes there were On a few of the issues There 
were not too many but you could find district 
attorneys in certain cases 
In counties like what Alameda' 7 
No not Alameda Alameda always had 
Alameda is where [Edwin] Ed Meese [III] came out 
of Ed Meese was one of the lobbyists for the 
[California] District Attorneys Association m 
his early years up there Carl Anderson who is 
now m the court was also there They had a 
whole group of people Alameda really took the 
lead for the District Attorneys Association I 
recall the district attorney for Santa Barbara 
County was supportive in some cases and I think 
John [M ] Price who was then district attorney 
of Sacramento County was helpful at times But 
you know 90 percent of the law enforcement 
communities saw things their way Crime was a 
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big issue Of course it still is Maybe it is 
bigger today They wanted to remove some of 
these safeguards for defendants 

For me as chairman the way we operated in 
terms of our staff was very important because it 
gave me sufficient information so that I felt 
that I could discuss these issues when they came 
before the committee I mean I wasn't 
unfamiliar with the issues But you had to look 
at each specific bill So we had I think 
excellent staff 

Do you remember the names of anyone 0 
Well [Thomas C ] Tom Carrell [Thomas] Tom 
Clarke Rowan Klein from my own staff I'd like 
to suggest I can get his name for you 

later He is now a municipal court judge in 
Sacramento 

Did you inherit most of these people 0 Or were 
these people you brought m° I know Rowan Klein 
was part of your own personal staff 
Yeah Tom Carrell had been there before I 
think that Tom Carrell left and he hired Tom 
Clarke That's my recollection And Tom Clarke 
was there for most of the time I think that I 


was chairman as the chief consultant But there 
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is another fellow I can't God my 

memory Michael Michael I will get you the 
last name Why can't X think of it' 7 

We met the evening before the committee 
hearing went over every bill We'd start and 
we'd go out for dinner and we'd start discussing 
the bills at dinner and then we'd come back We 
would be there until twelve o'clock sometimes 
until two o'clock in the morning until we got 
through every bill Then I knew every bill that 
was going to be before us Then I felt a little 
bit more comfortable I had a position on every 
bill We would ask for amendments on certain 
cases We would be favorable to some bills We 
would be opposed to some bills But we knew when 
the bill came before us what we wanted to do with 
that bill So that when the staff went out to 
dinner with me they were prepared to go over 
each bill with me They had their own thoughts 
about it recommendations We worked these 
things out together 

It wasn't as if they told me Here you've 
got to do this you got to do that It wasn't 
that We really went through each bill and 
discussed it and talked about it So I under- 
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stood the bill not just what had to be done but 
X understood the bill itself So we spent a lot 
of time with staff and I think that was very- 
helpful to me in being able to give some 
direction to the committee I think some of the 
members of the committee relied upon that We 
felt comfortable that we had gone through that 
process Maybe if you mentioned some of the 
other issues I could be more specific about them 
but right now it's like it's very fuzzy I can 
remember the general feeling that I had but 
We went through a period of transition didn't we 
in California 7 In the period that you were 
chairman of this committee 7 We went through the 
transition to a very conservative dialogue and 
discourse m state politics to a figure m the 
governorship that seemed to be able to galvanize 
attitudes against civil rights Or in many 
cases in the interpretation of some against 
civil liberties So there was a I know of 

many issues And what I'm trying to get is 

your general impression of what it is you felt 
you accomplished in those years as chairman of 
the Criminal Justice Committee overall Did you 
hold the line 7 Do you feel that you held the 
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line 9 

Yeah I felt that we held the line as best we 
could during a period of increasing repression 
We It’s like holding your finger in the 

dike you know how long can you do this 9 
Because a lot of the things that we did 
accomplish at that time were no longer the laws 
in California So things have somewhat 
deteriorated since that time It was probably 
inevitable But during the time I think we felt 
that we were doing what we could do to retain the 
constitutional system that we believed in 
I've interviewed some liberal Democrats that were 
in office with you at the time who felt that 
they had to go along with the turn to the 
right The turn to a more law and order 
atmosphere for the sake of political survival or 
for the sake of pragmatism You didn't seem to 
do that Why 9 

Well for two reasons One I had a better 
district I think than most So I could afford 
that luxury That's the way some people look at 
it I think really more important I believed 
in what I was doing That is what I cared 
about So I mean I felt very strongly about the 
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system that we have m this country and the 
importance of maintaining the rights of people 
who are accused of crime They’re not convicted 
of crime Even those who are convicted of crime 
are still human beings and entitled to certain 
rights Certainly those who have not yet been 
convicted of crime are entitled to the presump¬ 
tion of innocence and those things which go with 
it So I felt very strongly about that and the 
integrity of that system So I didn't like to 
see it undermined 

We've moved a long way away from that view m the 
last ten or fifteen years What did that portend 
for your view of the constitution 7 Of the Bill 
of Rights 7 

Well it's hard to know It's hard to know 
Is it a cycle 7 

It is really hard to know You know how can I 
predict what is going to happen 7 It happens that 
we're talking right now in the month we are 
celebrating the anniversary of the Bill of 
Rights Phillip Morris Cigarettes is taking out 
ads to celebrate this At least somebody is 
doing something about it I think that right now 
it's very interesting what is happening m 
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Eastern Europe I think that if we had a more 
imaginative president—and I am thinking now if 
John F Kennedy were president--instead of the 
cautiousness the hesitation that we are finding 
in our president right now a John F Kennedy 
would be able to respond to what is going on 
today in Eastern Europe and put it into the 
context of our constitution and our Bill of 
Rights 

People throughout the world crave freedom 
They want the kinds of freedoms that we have in 
this country This is the beauty of what is 
happening today Our president is not Not 

that he has to put down anybody but X think we 
have to understand ourselves The importance of 
the freedoms that we have here And that the 
people did revolt in peaceful ways against the 
tyranny--the political tyranny—which did occur 
in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe [The 
tyranny was] a result of military action that the 
Soviets took m putting down prior revolts But 
it is very important to keep that alive the 
opportunity for people 

What we were doing in the Criminal Justice 
Committee was part of that We really believed 
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that the way we treat people who are accused of 
crime is part of the total political system and 
the Bill of Rights are very important That the 
government not throw people in jail unjustly 
that their trials be handled properly and that 
they be entitled to representation All of these 
kinds of things where a lot of people would like 
to short-cut this thing because when they believe 
somebody has done something wrong you know 
they've decided They should be punished already 
without any of these safeguards So we see this 
m a much broader context Other people want to 
chip away here and there and we feel that is not 
right 

Increasingly you see commentators and columnists 
write that we seem to be going the other way m 
this country That we seem to be going away from 
an open society to a more closed society at the 
same time that closed societies like in Eastern 
Europe are rebelling and forcing their 
governments to open up Do you see that? Would 
you go as far as to say that 7 

I wouldn't go quite so far no I wouldn't say 
that I think we've lost a lot of imagination in 
this country We've lost a lot of the desire to 
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build a kind of country which would balance bet¬ 
ter the material wealth and the opportunities I 
think we've lost that sense I think we've 
undermined the labor force The anti-union 
practices the anti-union things that had been 
done by the Reagan administration have a broader 
sense of undermining the middle class The 
accumulation of wealth among the very few--which 
has been continuing in the last ten or fifteen 
years at a really astounding pace—the changes in 
our tax policies which allow that and encourage 
that And the growth in the poverty class that 
is actually happening All of this tends to 

change the spirit of the United States from a 
country where [once] opportunities were allowed 
for more and more people to participate m the 
growth and the wealth of this nation I 

mean this is not entirely a civil liberties 
issue maybe more in terms of economics and 
political philosophy but I think that we are not 
as creative and not as We don't provide 

the same kind of model for the rest of the world 
that we once did And I think that's 
unfortunate 

Who do you think is providing a model? 
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I don't think that anybody is providing a 
model I think of course [Mikhail S ] Gorbachev 
today is the leader If there is one 

leader one man whose ideas [are] changing the 
world If there is one person he certainly 

is making a difference I don't know of anybody 
else who really stands out 

We are such a progressive country and the Soviet 
Union has been so tyrannical how in the world 
could an individual like that rise to that 
position 9 

I don't know I don't know how it happened I 
think we're all so shocked by it all that we'll 
be talking about this for years to try to 
determine how did that happen 

Perhaps the Soviet Union wasn't as tyrannical as 
it was portrayed 9 

Well maybe not maybe not We were of course 
living under forty years of being told this is 
the way the Soviet Union operated Well we may 
learn a lot over the next decade or so 
You're still active in the civil liberties 
issues aren't you 9 

Not too much I'm still on the board of the 
American Civil Liberties Union Foundation I 
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don’t agree with all the cases that we take or 
the emphasis of many of them I think I still 
believe as strongly in the Bill of Rights as I 
ever did But the kinds of cases now that we're 
seeing are somewhat different and ones that I’m 
not quite so interested in 

Give me some examples of things that you may not 
agree with * 7 

Well I’m not quite so interested in the 
total In what appears to me an over¬ 

emphasis right now in homosexual rights and in 
women's rights Not that I don't think those 
things are important but I think they've kind 
of There are so many other things to do 

that I think we are spending an inordinate amount 
of time m those areas 

What issues do you think the ACLU may be giving 
short shrift to 9 

Well the more traditional freedom of speech 
Freedom of information? For example the Freedom 
of Information Act 9 

Well I wouldn't say that We handle all 
those I mean there are cases But I’m just 
saying that there is so much time and energy 
being spent in these two areas that I would 
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assign greater time to some of the other areas 
That's about all I'm saying I don't want to say 
I'm not interested in women's rights Of course 
I am 

Perhaps the political muscle that these groups 
have been able to accumulate is accounting for 
that 9 

Yes that is true That's true 

So you're aware of the political empowerment 

movements in many of the minority communities? 

Yes 

You think those are valid 9 
Yes 

All right Anything else you want to talk about 
m terms of Criminal Justice that are important 
to you 9 

I would say that each of the issues that we dealt 
with—we haven't talked about too many of them 
specifically--are important Over a period of 

years maybe there are twenty or thirty issues 
that come before the Criminal Justice Committee 
that are There are certain repetitions of 

these major issues Basically they involve 
questions of Usually they are attempting 

to increase the state's power in some way having 
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to do with law enforcement for the most part 
giving law enforcement more power Reducing the 
rights of defendants in criminal situations 
either in trial or pre-trial or after 
conviction The balance you know that we were 
looking at to us was very important to try to 
maintain We have seen kind of an erosion of 
that It is hard to know at this point exactly 
what the results of that are or will be Right 
now I can't point to any miscarriage of justice 
or anything like that which I could say that it 
has resulted from The concern about crime leads 
people to do these kinds of things People are 
concerned It's hard to convince people that 
it's important to maintain some of these 
procedural rights 

VASQUEZ Let me ask you a broader question perhaps 

somewhere along those lines Do you feel that in 
the time that you were in public office that the 
judiciary in California specifically--and perhaps 
in the nation generally--became more politicized 7 

[End Tape 4 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 4 Side B] 

SIEROTY Well I think it's clear that the appointments to 
the judiciary became more political in the sense 
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that They’re always political but in the 

sense that they were The people 

appointing It was certainly true of 

Deukmejian It was true to some extent during 
the Reagan years but not quite so much Now I 
am talking about when Reagan was governor But 
that those appointments were looked upon for 
people who were more inclined towards the law- 
enforcement view 

They could pass a certain ideological test 7 
Yes If you look at Deukmejian's appointments 
you'll see that I don't know 90 percent 

of them 7 A very large percentage of them are 
people who were former district attorneys Or 
for another reason shared those views I mean 
there was a very large portion that came out of 
the district attorney's office That was true to 
some extent in the prior governors but even more 
so now There's a tendency to load the judiciary 
with people who are thought to be—it doesn't 
always work out that way—but thought to be tough 
on defendants I think that that's the direction 
that the appointments have taken So that is 
causing a change m the philosophy of the 
judiciary as a whole I think the judges who 
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were there previously are aware of the public's 
concern about crime and probably in some ways 
have become responsive to that 
Let me ask you the same question in another 
way Was the Robert [H ] Bork defeat of his 
nomination to the Supreme Court a bellwether 
event for civil liberties in this country' 7 
Well I thought it was very important He may 
have been defeated for a number of reasons which 
may not have been directly related to civil 
liberties But I felt that was important We 
ended up with a justice who may not be terribly 
different but at least some people stood up on 
civil liberties grounds I thought that was 
encouraging 

What did it signify? That civil liberties is 
still alive and could be mobilized' 7 
Yes that it can be yes That s true There 
are times when people will stand up and say 
Hey this is important 

During the time you were in the legislature m 
many ways California was considered the leader in 
the defense of civil liberties We're not looked 
at in that way anymore Do you agree with that 


assessment 9 
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Well I don't think that the legislature is quite 
so concerned Yes I would say because of the 
politics of it It's very hard as you pointed 
out earlier for legislators to stand up on these 
issues So very few want to take that kind of 
risk It has to be something very very deep 
before people will respond on that issue 
Let 1 s move to another committee that you served 
on m the assembly and that *s the Ways and Means 
Committee What are your recollections of the 
high points and low points of your practice on 
that committee? 

Well Ways and Means Committee I think is a 
difficult committee to serve on because it s so 
large My recollection was there were about 
twenty-one members of the committee The 
Criminal Justice Committee was very small We 
had seven members or nine members So in the 
Criminal Justice Committee every vote is 
important Every member is important 
The issues are better defined are they 9 
Well 

Maybe defined is not the word I want Is there 
a narrower range of issues in Criminal Justice 
than in Ways and Means 9 
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There is a narrower range of issues That's 
right There are many different kinds of issues 
that came before the Criminal Justice Committee 
but it is much narrower than Ways and Means 
Committee Ways and Means deals with every item 
where there's a cost implication whether it's an 
appropriation or not But the point I'm trying 
to make is that it's a very large committee and 
it requires a lot of leadership from the 
chairman And the chairmen that I saw there were 
phenomenal I mean I don't know how they can do 
it 

Who did you serve under 7 

Well I am thinking about Bob Crown [Assembly- 
man] Frank Lanterman John Vasconcellos and 
Willie Brown were all chairpersons while I was 
around They did a wonderful job of understand¬ 
ing these issues and giving leadership I mean 
they had the answers They must have done 
tremendous work with their staffs prior to the 
meetings I really admire the way that they 
could handle the difficult issues that come 
before that committee Each individual member is 
overwhelmed by the amount of material that one 
should look at To read every bill You 
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don't have to read every bill but to understand 
every bill and not just the cost implications 
because the bill is not just a fiscal It 

doesn't serve just a fiscal function It serves 
a policy function as well People vote yes or no 
on bills not just because of the money that is 
involved but because they believe or they don't 
believe in the issues that are being presented 
So you have a very important responsibility 
there It's like a second check on most bills 
Now most of the Criminal Procedure bills 
Criminal Justice bills did not go before Ways and 
Means So there was not that check upon the work 
of the Criminal Justice Committee in most 
cases Most other committee bills would have to 
go to Ways and Means So there would be like a 
second committee looking at them And then of 
course the floor has to vote on them So that s 
a third look The same thing goes on when you go 
over to the senate But the way that a person 
can be influential I think in Ways and Means is 
more m terms of what happens m the 
subcommittees Because those subcommittees are 
usually about five members They become places 
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where you can delve into the issues in more 
depth At the Ways and Means Committee hearings 
usually you don’t have the time because there are 
so many bills that come before you You can't go 
into a lot of depth The chairman is trying to 
move the agenda on so it 1 s a tough time to try 
to really deal fully with some of the issues that 
are very important 

Some people have said that Ways and Means is 
where all the political agendas meet 
Well that's where it all comes together 
Because for the most part things require money 
it has to be dealt with there The way in recent 
years it's been handled Everything is held 

up waiting for the budget So that anything new 
has to be handled after the budget goes through 
which gives you an opportunity to look at the 
total number of bills and set your own 
priorities And it's usually done through a 
party caucus if not by the chairman of the 
committee The first part of the year is spent 
going through the budget m subcommittees and I 
think that's where you can really have some 
impact in a particular area I served on the 
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Education Subcommittee which I thought was a 
very valuable experience for me 

What did you learn about the legislative process 
in that committee that you didn't face m other 
committees? 

Hmmm I'm not sure what you're getting at here 
It may be kind of a loaded question Was that a 
bare-knuckles committee? Was that a committee 
where you really had to do your negotiating 9 
Your dealing among partisan sides or partisan 
groups 9 Am I still not 9 

No I don't follow 

Some people—that I've interviewed and talked 
-to--feel that in Ways and Means there's less room 
for friendship and personal relationships to sort 
of shape agreements That's the place where 
partisanship and ideology enter more into the 
process than in other committees Did you find 
that to be the case 9 

Well the Ways and Means Committee first of all 
has the function of the budget which becomes 
pretty much a partisan operation ultimately I 
mean most of it isn't but when you get down to 
the critical issues they become partisan So 
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those things really yeah are worked out between 
the leadership people So I think most members 
of the Ways and Means Committee don't 
participate 

It takes place more at the leadership level* 7 
It takes place more at the leadership level when 
you get into the bigger issues Those things 
then come to the caucuses and I think are pretty 
well worked out beforehand 

Another committee that you were active on was 
Revenue and Taxation At least you were on there 
two years in 1971 and '72 I'm going to ask you 
perhaps an unfair question Was that a juice 
committee then as it is considered to be today 9 
No I didn t think of it that way 
What did you understand by the term juice 
committee 9 

Well a juice committee means a committee that 
members can expect to receive campaign 
contributions because the issues that come 
before them are issues which a lot of lobbyists 
and industries are interested in The Finance 
and Insurance Committee was considered a juice 
committee That is the committee which deals 
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with the banks and the savings and loans and 
the thrift and loans and the industrial loans 
and the credit unions and all that kind of 
thing That was considered to be what people 
would say was a juice committee Because people 
expected that they would get enough campaign 
contributions—almost just from serving on that 
committee--that they could run for reelection 
That's how a lot of people saw it to be on that 
committee I didn't know that that Revenue and 
Tax was considered the same At least I didn t 
Certainly I wasn't interested from that 
standpoint 

Let me ask you about some select committees that 
you served on Select Committee on Deep Water 
Ports in 1974 9 

I don't know I don't even remember [Laughter] 

How about the Select Committee on 

Deep water ports 9 Oh gosh [Laughter] 

I found it fascinating 

Select committee 9 I was on that 9 

Yes yes Select Committee on Farm Labor 

Violence 1974 9 

Gosh 
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Do you remember there was a lot of conflict going 
on in the agricultural areas between the farm¬ 
workers 9 

Yeah it was probably C6sar Chavez 

and teamsters and growers and local 
enforcement agencies 9 

These select committees sometimes rarely met I 
mean we may have had one meeting of the Select 
Committee on Farm Labor Violence or something 
but it gave the chairman an opportunity to dig 
into that issue and set up a staff to deal with 
that issue I think that was the primary 
function But whether there were a lot of 
hearings Sometimes there are but I don't 

recall a lot of hearings--that I attended 
anyway Now maybe I missed them But I don t 
recall a lot of hearings being set for either one 
of those two committees 

How about a Select Committee on Prison Reform and 
Rehabilitation same case 9 

Well Select Committee on Prison Reform we did 
spend some time in some of the prisons and 
Assemblyman Richard [J ] Alatorre was active in 
both of those areas Do you remember his role in 
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either of the two--Farm Labor Violence or Prison 
Reform 7 

I know of his interest in both of those issues 
I can’t recall specifically what he did 
How about the Committee on Natural Resources and 
Conservation 7 Were you always interested in 
that 7 

Yeah I think I was on that committee all the 
time I was in the assembly It goes on the 
committee m the senate as well But my 
recollection there is really one of Ed Z'Berg 
who was the chairman of the committee for almost 
all the time I was there except for that one 
time when Bob Monagan Well when Monagan 

became speaker I think George Milias became 
chairman of the committee and Z’Berg was taken 
off that committee for that one year's time when 
we were exiled But it was really Ed s 
committee and the staff was Ed’s [James] Jim 
Pardau was the chief of staff person He was 
very loyal to Ed and they worked closely 
together I enjoyed Ed very much and I guess I 
pretty much went along with his thinking He 
really pushed me the first time for a committee 
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chairmanship My first: committee chairmanship 
was the Subcommittee on Conservation and Beaches 
in that committee He had talked to Unruh about 
getting a subcommittee on that and Unruh 
appointed me to the chairmanship That was how 
we started looking at the coastal issues of 
access and planning that ultimately led to the 
coastal commission 

Well there were other committees and 
subcommittees but I want to move to another area 
now if I might And that would be to have you 
give me your personal assessment from your own 
experience of the various assembly speakers that 
you served under To begin with Jesse Unruh 7 
Jesse was very smart He was very bright I 
came into the legislature being not one of 
Unruh's people having been opposed by him in the 
primary and expecting you know that I wouldn 1 t 
get along too well with him So I went for an 
interview with him in terms of the committee 
assignments I ended [up] pretty much with the 
things I cared about I wasn't interested as 
you say m the juice committees I was 


interested in 


I didn't expect to get any 
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great things because I was not one of the more 
favored But I wasn't really interested m that 
so I got pretty much what I had asked for m the 
areas that 1 cared about And as it turned out 
over a period of time I think we learned to like 
each other and to respect each other I admired 
him for his abilities He seemed to have the 
answers to difficult political questions when we 
would come into a caucus Naturally he had more 
time to think about it and he also had other 
people around him that could work these things 
through before we came into the caucus But even 
when it appeared that issues had come up just m 
the caucus and he had to think very quickly 
about these things he seemed to come up with 
what appeared to be the right ideas Now they 
weren't always the right ideas At the time 
they appeared to be He had great leadership 
skills I think that was the key thing about 
him 

What in your mind are good leadership skills 
for a speaker' 7 

Well it’s an ability to move other people To 
be able to convince other people of the direction 


SIEROTY 
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that you need to go m as well as to select 
people for assignments Most of what I was 
thinking about is that he had the answers he had 
the direction he had the ability to move us 
Because sometimes you get into parliamentary 
situations into political situations into what 
would appear to be stalemates into what would 
appear to be difficult places You can’t 

get out of it or you don’t know what to do and 
he seemed to have the answers Whether it was a 
problem with the governor or a problem with the 
Republicans or a problem among ourselves or 
whatever it was he seemed to have the ability to 
find a way out A way up a way through it and 
a way to deal with some very difficult issues 
that we had to deal with m those times So that 
was the key feeling that I had about him 
What do you think his contributions were to the 
California state legislature 7 

Well of course he is I guess best known for 
his building the professional staff of the 
legislature He also was responsible for giving 
legislators salaries which were living wages you 
might say When I ran for the assembly the 
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annual salary was $6 000 per year On the ballot 
that year was a proposition which raised it to 
$16 000 So that more people could consider 

Not that people I don't know that 

too many people were discouraged from running 
because of the salary situation but he began to 
give the legislature a more professional 
feeling Not only the staff but the fact that 
the legislators themselves would be looked upon 
as being able to maintain themselves from this 
work So it was a building of confidence a 
building of ability to deal with some tough 
issues which the state was facing He was a 
speaker over a long period of time I think he 
gained Unfortunately he allowed himself 

to be considered the Big Daddy which I think 
was unfortunate for his 
VASQUEZ Was it unfair'’ 

SIEROTY Well he encouraged that So I don’t know 

whether it was unfair but it was unfortunate for 
his later political efforts No one can be 
elected governor who was thought about as being 
Big Daddy ’ He encouraged that He wanted 
people to think of him m the earlier days as 
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being the one to look to But I think that was 
unfortunate 

What other drawbacks or shortcomings would you 
identify m his style of political leadership 9 
Well I think his style could be looked upon as a 
little rough He would joke with you He would 
say something like Make a joke and lose a 
committee Something like that Make it 
funny and lose a committee lose a chairman¬ 
ship So if you were funnier than he was you 
better watch out because you're going to lose 
your committee assignment or something He was 
joking when he said this but it led to 
You wondered how serious [he was] For the new 
guys anyway I don't think he meant it 

really but it was a kind of [way of] trying to 
establish this image of strength and power m the 
speaker's office I think he went farther than 
he needed to But to those people that he was 
very close to I think he was very soft and 
probably you know very good to 
You were pretty close to a lot of people around 
him Bob Crown was a key supporter of his Nick 


Petris 
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Well Bob was close to Jesse sometimes and not 
close to him It was interesting that people 
were in and out with Jesse I guess maybe that’s 
the way he was Bob can say some good things 
about Jesse and some bad things about Jesse I 
guess that is the way things were 
How about people like Tom Bane? 

I wasn't that close to Tom Bane during most of 
the time that Tom was close to Jesse 
How about Robert Monagan as a speaker? 

Well of course I had that difficulty with 
Monagan It was not a personal thing but 
I I guess it's because I do believe in 

what I consider to be the strengths of the 
democratic system which is open debate and the 
ability to discuss issues and to be able to 
attack bills Attack isn't the right word but 
to 

Criticize? 

To criticize and to point out the problems with 
legislation and to try to alert the media If I 
couldn't alert my colleagues to what I felt was 
bad legislation maybe I could alert someone m 
the media This is the way you do it by 
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standing up on the floor of the assembly and 
speaking your piece We're limited in terms of 
the number of minutes I had no objection to 
that But not to be able to speak on bills 
really to me was a violation of our democratic 
system I really felt that was wrong So yes 
maybe to him I was a troublemaker To me I was 
trying to do my job 

Was it an ideological or procedural conflict that 
you were talking about earlier 9 
Yeah So he got upset about it That was 
probably our only difficulty that I can recall 
Do you think he was the best that the Republicans 
could have had as a speaker 9 

I don't know that he was the best He happened 
to be who they wanted He was their leader He 
was their spokesman at the time He was 
considered a moderate From our point of view 
you know not bad on the issues He wasn't from 
the radical right He was articulate and you 
know he made a good impression and probably ran 
the store pretty well 

You've talked about Bob Moretti as a speaker in 
regards to your particular committee but in the 
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overall picture how would you rank him as a 
speaker 7 

Who? Bob Moretti? 

Yes 

I would rank him up there I mean in his own 
way I think he was as good as Jesse Unruh You 
know 

In what respect? 

If you want to compare Bob Moretti to Bob Monagan 
m some way Moretti was a person of passion 
Monagan seemed so straight and so 
Droll is the word that’s been used 
Impassioned I won't say colorless but I mean 
Moretti had a lot of feeling If pressed 
Monagan did too but he didn’t show it He 
didn’t want to show it Moretti had a lot of 
feeling about things I give Bob Moretti very 
high marks but it is greatly influenced by what 
I have talked about earlier about the way he 
handled our committee But I give him very high 
marks 

Assess for me if you will Leo McCarthy as a 
speaker 

Leo was colder Leo is tougher Leo I think 
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is less likely to take somebody in and work with 
them Moretti was more willing to listen to 
appreciate the other person’s talents and ideas 
and judgment Leo was a little more He 

has his own agenda his own ideas I mean he's 
very bright very bright but he wants to 
accomplish what he wants to accomplish I think 
[he] worked less well than either Unruh or 
Moretti as a speaker just from my experience 
with him Now I wasn't there all the time that 
he was speaker I left to run for the state 
senate but that was my experience I liked Leo 
and I supported him over Willie Brown which was 
a very difficult decision It was a very tough 
speaker fight 

Why was it difficult 9 Why did you support 
McCarthy over Willie 9 

Well Leo The speakership battles are the 

most difficult issues There are two issues that 
are really terrible in my experience One is my 
speakership battles and the other is the 
reapportionment battles because you are fighting 
your friends I mean I was a friend to both 
Willie Brown and Leo McCarthy So trying to pick 
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one over the other is naturally going to make the 
other one sore at you and you don't want that 
What were the considerations that tipped you more 
toward one than the other 7 

Well they're both very bright and both very able 
people My feeling was that Willie was 
Willie at that time I felt was too self- 
centered or arrogant or demeaning of others in 
the assembly I might have been a little closer 
to Willie in terms of ideology than I was to 
Leo Both of them you know [I] didn't have 
that many differences with They were both 
liberals I doubt that we differed very much on 
views I mean it would have to be a very fine 
line where we differed but I mean I probably had 
been closer to Willie in terms of the political 
situation But I just felt I was 

uncomfortable because of the way he treated 
people 

Was this a personal uncomfortableness 7 Or 
political 7 

No It was a very personal uncomfortableness 
At times he would get very haughty and very 
You know a little bit arrogant 
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Jesse Unruh was known for the same things How 
was it different? 

No I think not I don't think Jesse was 
I don't think Jesse put people down quite the way 
Willie could do At least I hadn't witnessed 
that Maybe he could but I didn't see it So 
it was Sometimes decisions are made on 

very personal things like this They're not 
always politically based I think m this case 
my decision was not a political decision 
Have you seen your fears borne out about his 
abilities and his style ' 7 Or have you changed 
your attitudes about him as a speaker since then 7 
Well I think Willie I haven't been around 

that closely I have been away all these years 
and I was not in the assembly when he was speak¬ 
er I was in the senate at the time So I 
didn't quite see the way things happened I 
don't really know that much My general impres¬ 
sion is that Willie has changed Now we all get 
older We all get a little softer maybe in some 
ways So I kind of feel that that's what has 
happened to him He has done a good job for the 
most part as speaker And you know to be 
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speaker for as long as he has takes a lot of 
skill because you have to get along with people 
very well and because it is very easy for people 
to get mad at you So to keep as many people 
happy as he has been able to do has taken a lot 
of skill So he has had to modify whatever I was 
seeing in him that I didn’t like I believe he 
has done that My contacts with him recently 
have been very nice Of course I’m not there 
anymore so it's a little different 
Who was the best speaker you served under 9 
Well as I said to me Moretti was But that's a 
very personal thing I think that Jesse Unruh 
must be given credit for being an outstanding 
speaker 

You served m both houses so you had a basis for 
comparison Which of the two was the more ful¬ 
filling for you 9 The assembly or the senate 9 
And how did they differ 9 

Well I would say if someone asked me Should I 
run for the assembly or should I run for the 
senate? I always tell them Run for the 
assembly Because the assembly is more chal¬ 
lenging It's more creative It's more fun 
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The assembly was where people could do anything 
they wanted where they could say anything they 
wanted where they could come up with crazy ideas 
in legislation In the senate By the time 

you get to the senate you know you can t do 
those things I mean you are already too 
wise You've already learned it is not worth the 
effort to do this and do that You don t know 
that yet when you are in the assembly So the 
assembly has more vitality to it You've got a 
lot of people running around The atmosphere is 
different People are running around You've 
got eighty guys running around there talking to 
each other The senate is much quieter more 
sedate I enjoyed the senate too but I am very 
happy that I had the prior experience of being in 
the assembly So I think it’s better for people 
to go to the assembly first [Laughter] 

Although most people do of course But if you 
have to choose between one or the other I would 
say take that experience of being in the 
assembly 

Was it more fulfilling for you * 7 
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Well yes in some ways I felt I made my mark 
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in the assembly I kind of proved to myself that 
I could do certain things I didn't know 
When you’re first elected you don't know what you 
can do what you can't do what you will do 
You don't know this You don’t know the system 
but you learn the system pretty quickly You 
learn to work with other people You make good 
friends and even those people who are not your 
closest friends you learn to work with them You 
learn to understand some of their ways and try to 
deal with them the best you can Every once in a 
while you will get something through that is 
very meaningful to you and to other people I 
mean I feel very fulfilled by the things I did 
m the legislature They meant a lot to a lot of 
people that I worked with So it is very 
fulfilling You really realize that your life 
has had some meaning when you can do some 
things You find that out when you're in the 
assembly 

Did you have an agenda or a program when you went 
into the assembly 7 And did you fulfill it 7 
No I did not have any specific Somebody 

had asked me What was the most important thing 
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that I could do 9 Well when I ran my feeling 
at that time was I would like to abolish the 
death penalty That was the kind of issue which 
stood for what I believed in at that time I 
didn't think about the whole range of issues that 
you have to deal with in the legislature Of 
course I was involved in the death penalty 
issue you know and for the most part on the 
losing side of it 
But you fought the good fight 

But I fought because I don't think it's right to 
kill people So I'd say what I wanted to say and 
did what I could do But so many other issues 
become more important as you get into them and 
you don't even realize what some of those issues 
may be when you start So I didn't have an 
agenda I knew the kinds of things I cared 
about I cared about civil liberties I cared 
about natural resources and the environment I 
cared about education and had a value system 
that I would put to work 

Why did you decide to leave the assembly and run 
for the senate 9 

Because it was there [Laughter] Tony Beilenson 
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left to run for Congress and so the senate seat 
was open 

He was the same person you replaced in the 

assembly 9 

Yes 

Is there anything before we move into the senate 
years about the assembly that you would like to 
put on the record 9 

I f m sure that there will be many things that I 
will think of later on I spent what ten years 
in the assembly And as I look back at it now I 
must say first of all I think about the friends 
that I made there Just marvelous marvelous 
people Two of them have died I've mentioned 
those Bob Crown and Ed Z 1 Berg who I felt very 
close to during that time [Assemblyman Charles] 
Charlie Warren was my seatmate during most of 
that time And Charlie and I were good friends 
and still are There are many many others that 
I think about all the time [Assemblyman 
William] Bill Greene sat behind me most of the 
time I think all the time--and [Assemblyman] 

John [P ] Quimby I mean we were good 
friends Every morning we would see each other 
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almost and we would talk and chat during a lot 
of things This was true of so many there I 
have all these wonderful memories about people 
including staff and lobbyists and press and the 
people from the different agencies and the 
legislative analyst staff and the Department of 
Finance people and so forth that you deal with 
all the time So it’s all these people that I 
remember more so than the issues You have to 
remind me somewhat about the issues But I think 
about the people and I think about the 
atmosphere It was a good feeling when you 
walked into the assembly chamber you know 9 You 
didn’t care whether things were going on or not 
because you could talk to people around you You 
always felt good You always felt good about 
it So that*s what I kind of recall at the 
moment 


[End Tape 4 Side B] 
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[Begin Tape 5 Side A] 

VASQUEZ Last time we were talking you were making a 

comparison I had asked you to compare the 

two houses that you had served in You had 
pretty much summed up I think what you felt was 
exciting about the assembly Juxtapose that to 
your view of the senate then we'11 get into more 
particulars 

SIEROTY Didn't I talk about the senate' 7 

VASQUEZ No 

SIEROTY Oh I just talked about the assembly being rather 
exciting 9 

VASQUEZ And we wanted to spend this session on your 
senate years 

SIEROTY I see Well the senate physically is set up 
with bigger chairs That doesn't sound like a 
very important thing but it 

VASQUEZ Do senators need bigger chairs is that it 9 

[Laughter] No I don't think they need bigger 
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chairs But I guess it's a symbol of something a 
little I don't know whether it's something 

a little more 
Perhaps of a broader base 9 

Well I'd rather not say that Maybe a symbol 
unconsciously of some greater power or 
importance or something of that kind But the 
practical point that I'm trying to get to is it 
tends to inhibit mobility within the senate—more 
so than the assembly setup does The assembly 
setup is very informal the chairs are not 
obtrusive I mean you can move in and out very 
quickly The senate somehow with these big 
chairs it becomes There's just kind of a 

feeling of interference m a sense in terms of 
mobility It seems to me that's quite important 
in the way the house operates You don't move 
around as much in the senate You don't talk to 
your colleagues as much on the floor as you do in 
the assembly It's more staid it's more 
procedural There's just less politicking that 
can go on comfortably on the floor itself 
People tend to operate a little more independent¬ 
ly there's a little less teamwork involved on 
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the senate side 

You're more your own person and less a part 
of the caucus There is a caucus The caucus 
has not been quite so strong X think as it should 
be and not as strong as the Democratic caucus in 
the assembly during my experience So I think 
there's less excitement There's less a feeling 
of goals that need to be worked on together among 
members Each member is kind of doing his own 
thing In some ways people feel maybe a little 
more comfortable there's less pressure perhaps 
but I think it lacks the excitement 
Do you think they feel more secure in the senate 
than they do m the assembly* 7 Does that have 
anything to do with it* 7 

Yes they do They do feel more secure They've 
usually been in the assembly before been in the 
legislature longer As you [stay] there longer 
you feel more secure in terms of your own 
election Of course the terms are longer So 
there is a greater feeling of security 
Why did you decide to go to the senate? 

[Laughter] Well because it was there you 
know? Tony Beilenson was leaving the senate He 
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had been elected to Congress and I guess people 
considered that I was the natural successor 
because I had followed Tony into the assembly 
So it was there The seat was open and it 
required running in a special election and I 
just felt that it was time to make that effort 
You commented last time on the leadership in the 
assembly when you were there Tell me about the 
leadership m the senate 

Well when I came in [Senator James R ] Jim Mills 
was the president pro tem and I was friendly 
with Jim There were not any difficulties and it 
was a low-key operation a very low-key 
operation Somewhat later I don’t know how much 
later—whether it was within the first two years 
that I was there I believe that it was--David 
Roberti decided to challenge Jim David and I 
had been friends for a long time and David 
wanted to have a more active Democratic 
operation within the senate 
More partisan 9 

More partisan more advocacy-type leadership 
Why 9 What did he feel was missing 9 Was he 
feeling that Democrats were getting behind 9 
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Well I'm trying to remember now exactly what the 
environment was 

Well we had Proposition 13 1 in the wind We had 
Republicans seeming to have the initiative in a 
lot of things 

Yeah I mean the feeling was that Jim was kind of 
keeping things stable but not really developing 
any kind of Democratic program And some of us 
who are more issue oriented favored a more 
positive approach Whether it was some kind of a 
Democratic program It's very difficult to 

get Democrats to agree on specific things but 
some of us felt that we ought to at least try 
This is what David Roberti wanted to do And as 
I say I f ve been friends with David and for 
We used to have breakfast together There was a 
group of us who had breakfast together I think 
on Tuesdays 

Who was that? Do you remember' 7 

Nick Petris David Roberti and Bill Greene I 
don't remember whether [Senator] Barry Keene was 
involved in it too It's hard to remember now 

Proposition 13 (June 1978) 
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What was the affinity 9 

We weren’t plotting—or anything like that--to 
take over the senate We were just guys who were 
more liberally oriented and who wanted to kind of 
talk to each other and have some community This 
was not unusual I mean in the assembly there 
were also times when groups would get together on 
an informal basis just to talk about issues 
They weren't really as successful as perhaps they 
should be Because well they just weren't in 
my experience But they did offer an opportunity 
for people who felt somewhat alike to be able to 
at least once in a while talk about things that 
were going on So we didn't have any specific 
agenda m mind or anything like that But the 
point was that it did develop a certain feeling 
of closeness towards certain members of the 
senate 

When David decided he wanted to run for the 
president pro tern of the senate I was supportive 
of him Jim Mills felt very bad about that and 
of course I guess he talked to all the members 
of the senate--at least the Democrats With me 
he attempted to use an issue which I felt very 
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strongly about and that was the protection of 
the coast Jim Mills had been more supportive of 
that than David Roberti had So he found a 
weakness in David Roberti*s appeal to me and kind 
of concentrated on that But overall I felt that 
David Roberti would do a job that was more 
towards the kind of leadership that I wanted to 
see 

He * s been m it for over a decade Do you still 

feel that he has done that 7 

Yeah I think David has done a good job 

Tell me about how things were m the caucus 

In the Democratic caucus 7 

Yes 

The Democratic caucus in the senate My 

recollection is that it was I'm trying to 

remember some of the times that we met We've 
had some good meetings where there was a 
resolution and there were some meetings where 
there really wasn't too much resolution 
Tell me something If I could change grounds for 
a minute 7 

Yeah it’s hard to remember you know a specific 
thing Let's see If you have some 
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specific issue maybe I could remember about it 
Well we're going to deal with particular issues 
and maybe you can then reflect back on this 
Let me add this in comparison The Democratic 
caucus in the senate did not My recol¬ 

lection is that compared to the assembly 
The assembly Democratic caucus—when there was 
leadership particularly by Jesse Unruh—you left 
the caucus knowing what you were going to do I 
mean it was pretty clear 
That there was a game plan 7 

A decision was made Yeah usually Jesse's 
suggestion was adopted In the senate it wasn't 
always quite so clear The leadership wasn't as 
strong and you didn't have the same kind of 
resolution I think all the time 
How much did your having served in the lower 
house help or improve your effectiveness as a 
senator 7 And also in the bicameral interaction 7 
How did it improve my effectiveness 7 Well I 
don't know that it improved my effectiveness 
I'm saying compared to people who hadn't served 
in the lower house first before going to the 


senate 
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Well of course you get to know the members of 
the other house so there *s always some advantage 
of having worked with the people You have some 
experience in the way the house operates I 
don't know that people coming in directly to 
the senate don't operate so well I don't 
think that I would say that I think that they 
can pick it up very quickly I don't think 
there's any I wouldn't say that people are 

at a great disadvantage if they run for the 
senate and are elected directly to the senate I 
would say that I think it's helpful to people 
who've had that experience in the assembly but 
it's not essential 

I ask you that because there's a proposal now in 
the wind to limit the number of terms that people 
serve in office And the other side of the 
argument is that it takes a while to learn the 
ropes Those that look at the limits argue that 
really the system isn't all that complicated 
You can pretty much get the hang of it after a 
term 

No I agree with that The system is not that 
complicated and you can get the hang of it after 
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a term And even within the first term you learn 
quite a bit quite quickly You pick it up A 
lot has to do with your ability to work with 
other people and personal relationships I 
don't know that that's the strongest argument 
You do develop certain strengths over a period of 
time as a result of working with people over a 
longer period of time and learning particular 
areas There are areas of expertise which are 
developed over a period of time so to some 
extent you do learn more about the working of 
state government over a period of time That 
seems to me to be a more accurate reason or more 
valid reason for saying that time is helpful m 
serving 

Now let's take an area of expertise that you had 
developed from the time that you were in Glenn 
Anderson’s office to the time you were an 
assemblyman A concern that had to do with the 
protection of the coast and the creation of the 
coastal commission How did your years in the 
assembly help you° Or did they? For the 
measures that you presented in the senate to that 


effect? 
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SIEROTY Well I served on the Natural Resources Committee 
from the beginning of the first year The issue 
came up I may have talked about this 

earlier The issue came up because Senator— 
well he was then an assemblyman—John Dunlap had 
a request from Bill Cordic from Sonoma County 
Bill was an activist in Sonoma County Later he 
was on the [Sonoma County] Board of Supervisors 
I believe But at that time he was not on the 
board [and the] supervisors of Sonoma County 
approved a subdivision plan for the most 
northerly ten miles of Sonoma County [It] cut 
off access for the public from Highway 1 to the 
ocean for this Sea Ranch development That's how 
the issue began with a hearing Actually the 
hearing was at Sea Ranch I was at that time 
appointed chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Conservation and Beaches of the Natural Resources 
Committee So I was kind of put in a position 
where we tried to look at issues originally m 
terms of access And then we began to think in 
broader issues about the developments that were 
going on at the coast and ultimately developed 
this idea of having a system similar to the San 
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Francisco Bay Conservation Development Commission 
for the entire California coast 
In your own estimation what were the more 
important legislative efforts that you made m 
the senate 9 

Well I'd really need to take a look at that list 
of things 

I sent you a typed form 
Maybe it's here somewhere 
[Interruption] 

You were chairman of the Education Committee xn 
the senate Tell me about the legislation that 
dealt with education and teachers' retirement 
and that sort of thing that was most important to 
you 

Let me start about teacher retirement because I 
found this to be very interesting When I was 
elected to the senate I came in after a 

special election so I was elected later than--in 
fact—all of the other senators All of the 
choice committee assignments had been given to 
the other senators so I got what was left 

One of the assignments I got was to serve on 
the [Committee on Public Employment and] 
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Retirement It was probably the last committee I 
would have selected if I had a choice but I 
didn’t have a choice So what could I do 9 Well 
it turned out to be one of the best experiences 
that I had m the legislature It was a very 
small committee I think there were five members 
on the committee Senator [Newton R ] Newt 
Russell was the chairman of the committee he's a 
Republican I think [Senator] Wadie [P ] Deddeh 
was on the committee I forget who the other 
members were right now But one of the principle 
responsibilities has to do with the state 
teachers' retirement system And we had a 
hearing I believe it was in Monterey where we 
spent most--or I guess all of--the hearing 
[discussing] the teachers' retirement system 
[It] was in very bad shape from a fiscal point of 
view in terms of its ability to pay its benefits 
over the long run It was also a system which 
provided very low benefits to teachers who had 
recently retired And so Senator Russell and 
Wadie Deddeh and other members of the committee 
were struggling with this area I became very 
much interested in it and I became the author I 
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guess of what was then the major bill 

VASQUEZ What bill was that? 

SIEROTY Let's see if we can find the number here What 
did I do with all this knowledge' 7 It was the 
first one here I think Senate Bill 629 1 It 
was where we were for the first time able to 
increase the retired teachers' benefits to 
reflect better the cost of living increases 
They were getting only a 2 percent cost of living 
increase even though we had inflation in those 
days of 10 12 percent So their benefits which 

were already very low were falling farther and 
farther behind So we were able to make 
improvements and get appropriations from the 
legislature to fund this and other improvements 
we were able to make m the system I think it 
was something that gave me really great 
satisfaction to be able to help teachers—my own 
teachers who had retired or were about to 
retire--and they were very appreciative of it 
It was really a wonderful thing to be able to 


1 SB 629 1979-1980 Reg Sess Cal Stat ch 

1036 (1979) 
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help those people who gave you so much when you 
were young Anyway it was I think important 
legislation And I believe that Senator Russell 
has continued to attempt to improve the teachers' 
retirement system 

To what did you attribute at the time that 
falling behind and the crisis that you found in 
the retirement system 7 

First of all the original law was written m 
such a way that the benefits were very small and 
the funding was very small both for the school 
districts and for the teachers I don't recall 
exactly how it was funded right now but the 
funding was very limited And so as inflation 
occurred these benefits became less and less 
adequate We recognized that and tried to do 
something about it I must say the bipartisan¬ 
ship with which Senator Russell and I worked on 
this was very rewarding I mean we worked 
together on this It was a wonderful 

feeling that you could have that kind of 
partnership in trying to do something about the 
situation In terms of the Education Committee 


I had never served on an education committee 
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previously when I was asked to be the chairman of 
the committee and I really questioned whether I 
should take the chairmanship 
Why? 

Why did I question it? Because I had not had any 
experience on an education committee I had 
never served on an education committee on the 
assembly or in the senate The only experience 
that I had had was I was on the Subcommittee of 
Ways and Means on Education John Vasconcellos 
had been chairman of that subcommittee at that 
time So I’d that experience on the Ways and 
Means Committee but never on the policy 
committee on education I was always interested 
and supportive but So I called a few 

people I called Senator Al Rodda who had been 
the chairman of the Senate Education Committee 
and I talked to him about it I talked to John 
Vasconcellos about it and both of them urged me 
to take it And so I did and it was a very 
wonderful experience as well The frustration 
of course is that we recognized at the time that 
the education system in California was not 
meeting what we felt were the real needs of the 
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state That we had fallen behind We were among 
the very lowest m terms of our per capita 
contribution to education 

And a little more than a decade before we were 
among the highest What happened 7 
That’s right Well it was a combination of 
Proposition 13 and It began when I first 

got into the legislature I sensed something 
Because I came in [as a] very strong champion of 
education One of the things that I talked about 
when I was campaigning was the importance of 
education I suppose it's part of my Jewish 
heritage that I feel that education is very 
important I had had I thought a very good 
education in the public school system in Beverly 
Hills I was fortunate to go to a good college 
and all that I felt strongly about California's 
commitment to education at every level and I 
began to hear within the legislature these kinds 
of comments Well we're not going to give them 
anymore money until there is more accountabili¬ 
ty That was the word that was used account¬ 
ability Meaning in effect The public schools 
are not accountable Don't give them anymore 
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money And there was a kind of a squeezing 
which was occurring m those early years Now 
this goes back 
A conscious squeezing 0 

Well yes There was also talk that adminis¬ 
trative costs were too high and the school 
districts are not accountable They*re not 
providing us We don't know that they are 

producing high enough results Because we give 
them all this money and it s not doing any¬ 
thing It was that kind of feeling and it was 
a kind of a beginning of the squeeze on public 
schools This goes back to my early experience 
I'd say in '67 when I arrived I was in the 
minority and kind of wondering Because I 

wasn't that knowledgeable at that time and it 
kind of went against my grain I just It 

bothered me all the time 

Who were some of the principle proponents of that 
kind of thinking 0 Who was it coming from 0 
It was coming from everybody That’s what was so 
troublesome 

Democrats and Republicans liberals and 
conservatives 0 Everyone 0 


VASQUEZ 
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Yes That kind of talk 

It was not a reaction to anything in the late 
sixties? 

I don’t remember anything specific that I could 
tie it to but it was That was kind of the 

attitude within the legislature among many I 
won't say everybody no But among many then I 
was close to the lobbyists for the school 
districts and all that too and trying to be 
helpful where I could Beverly Hills School 
District had its own problems because of Serrano^ 
at that time So we were concerned about 
improving the amount of money that was going to 
other districts rather than trying to cut Beverly 
Hills So that was a continuing thing that we 
were concerned about too I didn't want to 
destroy or m any way diminish the quality of 
the education that students m the better school 
districts were getting And then of course 
when Proposition 13 came about there was a 
wholesale change m the way education was 


1 Serrano v Priest 483 P 2d 1241 1244 (Cal 
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financed The schools have never recovered 

I figured out on my own figuring we were 
about $2 billion short When I became chairman 
of the committee I felt that we needed— 
California needed—to put another $2 billion into 
the educational system per year at that time 
That was ’79? I guess it was the beginning of 
'79 So we were a long ways away to being able 
to provide the kind of support to the schools 
that I felt was necessary It was very 
frustrating because there were budgetary 
problems but we tried in the ways that we 
could I was also on the Senate Finance 
Committee and on the subcommittee that handled 
education There were only three members of that 
committee which really means that every member 
had a very important role Now the three members 
of that committee--at that time—were Senator 
Ralph Dills who was the chairman one year and I 
was chairman one year and the other member was 
Senator [H L ] Richardson He rarely came to 
the meetings So it was really Senator Dills and 
I who were listening to the different agencies— 
which are funded by the state--and the different 
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needs of the state [We] made the decisions for 
the Senate Finance Committee as to appropria¬ 
tions so it put us in a very important role 

X must say Senator Dills was terrific I 
gained such a great respect for him and of 
course he's been around longer than I guess any 
senator now And I really hadn't appreciated 
until the time that I actually worked with him 
how great a man he is how fine a person he is 
and how much he deeply cares about education I 
think he was a teacher at one time He was also 
a judge of course and a legislator We I 
think enjoyed working together and felt very 
deeply about what we were doing Some of the 
bills that came out of this had to do with 
special education which has to do with the 
handicapped children We sponsored and we re¬ 
wrote some of the laws relating to that 

Child care also was an area that I had been 
interested in When I was m the assembly I 
carried most of the major funding bills and some 
of the changes in the state statues relating to 
child care So those were two big areas that we 
worked in Well overall the last few years I 
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was in the legislature most of my time was spent 
on the Education Committee and the Senate Finance 
Committee relating to education 

About that time the new Little Hoover Commission 
issued a number of studies and reports already 
critical--not only of the Los Angeles Unified 
School District but school districts as a 
whole Arguing that there were too many 
different and autonomous school districts m the 
state And it became not only inefficient but 
really impossible to squeeze out of that system 
good quality education Did that impact on you 
at all' 7 

Too many school districts' 7 Is that what the 
question was? 

Too many yeah There were 1 000 I think 
Well there are And there are some school 
districts that have very high costs in certain 
areas For instance transportation costs for 
some of the rural districts become a very 
important thing Well there was another issue 
which was just the opposite issue of when I was 
m the legislature which was occupying I think 
more of our time and that was splitting up the 
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Los Angeles school district There was an effort 
by Senator [John L ] Harmer and Senator Greene 
among others to divide the Los Angeles school 
district into five districts at that time That 
became another side of the coin That the school 
districts are too large to be able to be 
effective In many ways they were quite 
convincing about that I didn't support that 
effort but I realized there's maybe something to 
that Districts get very large and very 
cumbersome and it’s hard to manage Hard to 
make you believe that you are really getting 
anything down at the local level Some 
relationship between the administration and the 
teachers So there are a lot of issues m 
education which are extremely difficult We did 
work towards consolidation of some of the smaller 
school districts and encouraged that kind of 
thing Because the administrative costs can get 
very high but I didn't think that was really 

I mean that is a relatively I won't say 
minor but it's a less important issue than most 
of the issues that we were dealing with 
I guess what I'm trying to get at because there 
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were other criticisms that their reports made 
but how much people in the senate listened to the 
Little Hoover Commission 

I don’t think they paid very much attention to 
it frankly 

Let’s go to another area the arts You’ve been 
a patron and a sponsor of the arts for many 
years Tell me what about your experience and 
your role as chairman of the National Conference 
of State Legislatures Arts Task Force 
Yeah let me give you the report Can I cut this 
off for just a second' 7 
[Interruption] 

What's the background of the Arts Task Force 9 
How did you get involved 9 

The National Endowment for the Arts [NEA] had set 
up a local group of cities There's a National 
League of Cities and there’s also an organiza¬ 
tion of county supervisors--a national body And 
the NEA gave I think $25 000 to each of those 
groups—and also to the National Conference of 
State Legislatures--for the purpose of setting up 
some kind of a task force to see what the states 
might do in the arts In our case what the 
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cities might do and the counties might do Some 
people suggested that it was an effort on the 
part of the National Endowment to develop kind of 
a lobbying strength at the local level I don't 
know if that's true or not but that had been 
suggested In any case it resulted in the 
states becoming involved in a more orderly way m 
the field of arts legislation which had been for 
the most part neglected by the states I was one 
of the legislators and there were others who 
had passed some laws and showed a real interest 
m the arts And because the staff person knew 
about that—and the staff person was Deborah [E 
S ] Bennington at the National Conference of 
State Legislatures--she asked me to be the chair¬ 
person for this arts task force Ordinarily the 
task forces of the National Conference of State 
Legislatures are about fifteen people They pick 
fifteen people from different states 
These are legislators but also members of the 
business community ' 7 

No They are also legislators and legislative 
staff members They're all tied to the 
legislatures in different states The National 
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Conference of State Legislatures is the body 
which unites state legislatures from all 
states And also Puerto Rico--by the way--and 
Guam and Samoa they have representatives It 
also contains legislative staff people I 
suggested rather than having just the fifteen 
people who meet and listen to speeches and 
things that we try to develop a network of 
legislators from every state At least one 
maybe even two One from each house And the 
National Conference of State Legislatures 
accepted that idea And so we began on a much 
broader scale than had been anticipated I think 
that was one of the key things that we were able 
to do 

We started out by going to different cities 
that were known for their arts and take a look 
and see what the cities What was going on 

in those cities But we did it in a way that was 
different from other legislative bodies For the 
most part legislative bodies listen to 
testimony They either have speakers come before 
a committee or they have panels of one kind or 
another something of that kind We decided to 
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do it in quite a different way We wanted to 
actually go where the arts were and participate 
as much as we possibly could to get more feeling 
about what we were doing and not just listen 
So the members 

Give me an example of how that might have worked 
Well for instance in New York the Elliott Feld 
Ballet invited us to come there But our members 
didn’t just listen they got out on the ballet 
floor This is really amazing to think that 
legislators mostly men—not entirely--would 
actually get out and take a ballet lesson 
That's one example Arthur Mitchell of the Dance 
Theatre of Harlem put on a special rehearsal for 
our group Rather than being in a big 
auditorium we were really kind of down on the 
floor there watching very closely We were so 
moved by what Arthur Mitchell was doing with 
youngsters and the impact that he was having 
that the membership of our committee I 

mean it was a spontaneous thing I had nothing 
to do with it really It was others who came up 
with the idea we wanted to sponsor a scholarship 
for some youngster there Because we were really 
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moved by what we were experiencing 

We were in Miami and we got down on the 
floor where they were [performing] for an opera 
that was being rehearsed We actually walked 
into where the singers were So we got a feel 
for what was going on It was this kind of 
involvement We met with Gordon Davidson after 
Zoot suit— we went to a performance of Zoot suit — 
we met with Gordon Davidson and some of the 
actors after a performance And we were able to 
talk with them and get some sense about what they 
were doing and how they were feeling about the 
performance and that kind of thing So we 
attempted to involve the members in so many 
different ways In talking to the artists 

We had many meetings talking with visual 
artists and others so it wasn't just the typical 
kind of legislative hearing 

From the artists * point of view what were the 
greatest concerns that they vocalized to you? 

Well of course in different fields they have 
different needs But if you want to generalize 
it was more the issue of access to the public 
For instance the visual artists being able to 
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show their works 

Access to museums access to theaters access 
to 

Exactly just being able to work Jazz artists 
just being able to play with other musicians 
That's not so easy for them They need places 
where they can do this Being able to be heard 
Was this more pronounced among minority artists 9 
No I think it's across the board I mean they 
are low paid All artists except for a 
minority are very low paid But it wasn't the 
pay so much that we heard about as their ability 
to be seen and to be heard To get out there 
To do art 

To do their art Not just to do it in their own 
studio but to have a chance to be seen to be 
heard—whatever it is That I think if you want 
to generalize was probably the one thing Now 
in terms of our recommendations what we ended up 
with after several years And this program 

lasted for several years By the way I'm very 
proud of the report that we have here I know 
that this is on tape and the people who hear this 
or read about this later on will not see this 
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No but it will be included in your oral history 
But the report has a cover here by artist Sam 
Francis The painting is unlike most government 
reports that are put out but we wanted something 
that people would pick up and look at And 
you'll see the graphics in here are pretty well 
done It's really a report that I'm very proud 
of Ninety-six pages here of recommendations and 

so forth Now the two big recommendations we 
made were the importance of arts education 
Because arts education has been ignored in this 
country Secondly 

Do you have any thoughts about that 0 
Oh I have a lot of thoughts about that 
Why that is 9 

Why is it 9 Well two reasons We don't regard 
the arts as very important And secondly when 
we look for cuts we find that that's the easiest 
place to cut There are a lot of people now who 
have been trying to improve that situation One 
of them happened to be David Rockefeller Jr 
who came out with a splendid report One of the 
things that we did was we met with David 
Rockefeller Jr He addressed our group So 
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this was our major recommendation the importance 
of arts education in our schools The second 
major recommendation had to do with the art in 
public places To get art out in public 
places This takes several forms Not just in 
museums but out in public areas and many cities 
are doing a good job of that There's a whole 
series of recommendations 

VASQUEZ Let's now take those two recommendations How 
did they translate into any kind of legislation 
here in California 9 

SIEROTY Well m terms of arts education One of 

the bills that I sponsored Let me get it 

here Just a second Okay here's Senate Bill 
1735 1 on exemplary arts education programs This 
provided an appropriation of $750 000 each year 
to school districts to match proposed arts 
programs by school districts And the idea was 
that this was to encourage school districts to 
come up with some programs for arts education 
Then follow them and see how they work out over a 


1 S B 1735 1979-1980 Reg Sess Cal Stat ch 
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period of a couple of years This apparently was 
very successful from what I was told It 
expired after I left the legislature and I know 
other legislators have attempted to continue this 
program I’m not sure what the state of it is 
right now but it did encourage several school 
districts to do things in arts education 

The other thing I did was to start the 
California State Summer School for the Arts 
which is now in its fourth year of operation My 
bill established a committee to look into the 
feasibility of establishing such a school It 
was patterned after a school in New York But 
many other states 
What school is this 7 

New York State has a summer school for the 
arts And other states do as well Some of them 
are called Governor's Schools But our 
California program now I think is the best in 
the nation and I’m on the I now serve on 

the foundation for that school It requires 
raising private money to match state money It’s 
a kind of matching basis program We take 400 
young high school students in California every 
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year—and these are among the most talented they 
have to try out—and they're selected on that 
basis and they go for four weeks This year 
1990 it will be at Mills College Last year it 
was at Cal Arts [California Institute of the 
Arts] m Valencia Part of that was at Loyola 
Marymount [University] But it's a very good 
program Anyway it's an attempt to give 
opportunities to talented youngsters in the arts 

[End Tape 5 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 5 Side B] 

VASQUEZ You had one other bill that had to do with tax 
breaks and putting art in public places Tell 
me about that 

SIEROTY Which bill 9 The taxes 9 Because there's a whole 
bunch of bills if you want to look at 
Let's see I guess I'm the author of all the 
California laws relating to the arts that are 
listed here If you look on page eleven you'll 
see all of the arts things that we categorized at 
that time And it tells you how many states have 
those laws 

VASQUEZ California fares very well doesn't it 9 There's 
an annual appropriation for art m state 
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buildings Did you have something to do with 
that 9 

Yeah I was the author of that 

The sales and use exemption for museum purchases? 
Yeah The artist/art dealer relations act The 
disclosure to purchases of art 
You were the author of that 9 

Yes The artist's fair market by income tax 
deduction resale royalties artist live/work 
space the art preservation 

How about the deferral of death tax for artists' 
heirs 9 That was introduced Was that ever 
passed 9 

I don't know if I ever introduced that did I 9 
You have something that I gave you a while back 
It was never passed in California I don't know 
if I introduced it or not I'm not sure maybe I 
did But that was m Maine That was an 
interesting thing that we learned from the 
national conference I had no idea that somebody 
had done that but that was done by a legislator 
in Maine That artists can pay the state death 
taxes by contributing art to the state That was 
an interesting idea 
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Did you try to move it here in California' 7 
I can't remember whether I did or not Now it 
says here that somebody introduced it That 
probably would have been me but I just don't 
recall 

Well a couple of the bills there 

That was not one of the more important ones 

though 

Tell me something Who represented the 
opposition to your efforts here m California 
to promote the art in public places' 7 And to 
promote the well-being of artists through income- 
tax deferrals or deductions' 7 
Well the opposition except in one case 
The royalty law was the one that generated really 
some opposition at one point But other than 
that the opposition comes in not against the 
idea so much but against the money that is 
required That kind of thing 

Against art as a priority perhaps in a time of 
limits ? 

That’s right For instance in the One of 

the major recommendations has to do with art m 
public places Now sometimes that becomes what 
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is called a 1 percent law That 1 percent of 
construction costs would go to art in public 
buildings I introduced such a bill and X think 
we got it through the assembly that way And I 
went to see the governor—Jerry Brown--to see 
whether he would sign such a bill and he said 
no Because he didn't want to commit the budget 
in advance He just felt that that wasn t right 
to do I mean it wasn't that he was against 
art but he felt that the budgetary process was 
such that he didn't want to have that kind of 
commitment So we had to compromise on that We 
changed the bill so that it provided for an art 
and public buildings act And the governor would 
be required every year to put something in the 
budget for that program Theoretically he could 
put one dollar m But he wasn t required to put 
in 1 percent of the proposed construction 
costs Then of course the legislature would 
deal with that issue year by year That ? s the 
way we left it We had an agreement with him 
that for the first year he would provide what was 
the equivalent to 1 percent of the construction 
cost which he did And the program got 
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underway and it is underway I see artwork m 
state buildings and I say Hey we had something 
to do with that'' And that's nice 

Now Assemblyman John Garamendi later 
attempted to modify the law to make it more 
certain by putting in the 1 percent And X think 
he got it passed by the legislature and vetoed by 
Governor Deukmejlan So no one's been able to 

get that 1 percent set up in the law in 
California But at least we do have the art in 
public buildings act which allows the legislature 
and the governor to deal with this issue every 
year 

We had another interesting thing about 
You mentioned opposition The Department of 
Finance opposed our bill to exempt museums non¬ 
profit museums from the California sales tax on 
the purchase of art Many states have an exemp¬ 
tion from the sales tax And some of the 
museums like the Norton Simon Museum and the Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art were buying very 
large works of art [in] other countries and 
And the prices continue to soar 

Yes and so they wanted of course to save the 
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sales tax which may be only 6 percent--now it’s 
a little bit more—but still that for them was an 
important amount of money The Department of 
Finance opposed that And we worked out a 
compromise which was their suggestion—which I 
really think is terrific and I'm really very glad 
they did it [David] Dave Brainin of the 
Department of Finance suggested that the people 
ought to get something If the people are giving 
up this money they ought to get something out of 
this What did he suggest 7 He said What about 
a free day 9 Why can’t the public come free to 
these museums 9 I said Fine let's check with 
the museums and see whether they will accept 
this And they did In other words we 
conditioned their ability to be exempt from the 
sales tax by requiring them to provide a free day 
so that people can come free on one day a 
month You’11 see that m the museums They 
tell you that I think that f s a marvelous thing 
that people can come one day free a month 
It sure is It seems like it fulfills what 
you're trying to get 

Yes art access to the public exactly But that 
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wasn't my suggestion it was his And I have to 
give Dave Brainin and the Department of Finance 
some credit for coming up with what X thought was 
a very good idea So that kind of opposition is 
what we got Mostly based upon fiscal consider¬ 
ations 

VASQUEZ What was your biggest disappointment in that 
field 9 

SIEROTY In the arts field 9 Well I think the greatest 
disappointment has got to be that the arts 
education programs are very slow to be added back 
to the school curriculum I know with the 
schools it's a financial problem and a question 
m some areas of priorities They have so many 
things they feel that they need to do But my 
own feeling is that they could give a little more 
to the arts and take a little maybe off of 
athletics if they have to cut someplace I'd say 
that is a real problem Now that 1 s true not 
only in California it's true throughout the 
nation And it has to do with the future of the 
arts The audiences may not be there because 
kids were never exposed to these things And I 
know that just in the area of jazz for instance 
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--and it's -true of classical music—that it's 
appreciated today by a very much older 
audience And we wonder what s going to 
happen 7 Are the youngsters of today going to 
appreciate these art forms? Because they never 
had any formal exposure to them 

There was that concern by people that were very 
much opposed to the only classical station that 
played continuous classical music in this city 
being closed down 
Sure 

What other efforts are you involved in now or 
since you left the state legislature 7 And 
perhaps let's start in the arts 
In the arts? Well I f m an appointee of Mayor 
[Thomas] Bradley to the Los Angeles City Cultural 
Affairs Commission I'm on the board of the 
Craft and Folk Art Museum here m Los Angeles 
I'm on the board of the California State Summer 
School for the Arts Foundation I'm on the board 
of Pacific Public Radio which operates radio 
station KLON a nonprofit public radio station 
from [California State University] Long Beach 
It's an all-jazz station Because I'm interested 
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in jazz I f m involved xn that I am on the Arts 
Advisory Committee of the CRA--the Community 
Redevelopment Agency in downtown Los Angeles--and 
also of the [Southern California] Rapid Transit 
District working on art m the subway stations 
now So I have these involvements and probably a 
couple of others that I can't remember right 
now 

What is it that you've done since you left the 
legislature professionally 9 What has been the 
primary 9 

Well my primary occupation now is in management 
of real estate It's a family business and so I 
spend most of my time doing that 
Do you involve yourself in any kind of civil 
rights litigation? Or civil rights foundations 
or organizations 9 

Well I'm not practicing law but I am on the 
board of the American Civil Liberties Union 
Foundation So I still have some involvement in 
that area I'm active in the Community Relations 
Committee of the Jewish Federation Council The 
Community Relations Committee deals with 
intergroup relations In that committee I'm 
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chairman of the World Jewry Commission which has 
to do with the problems of Jews in other 
countries basically And so there are 
I'm on the board of the Venice Family Clinic 
which is a clinic serving poor people and giving 
free medical care to poor people We are doing 
I think a very good job there 

So I think I still have a mixture of 
organizations in which I am involved In helping 
people as well as being involved in the arts and 
things of that kind I guess when I left the 
legislature one senator said to me He was 

trying to discourage me from leaving the 
legislature And he said Well the arts are 
going to miss you I mean the arts will not 
have any champion You've got to stay here 
And I know that he thought he was trying to 
convince me to stay--and of course I appreciate 
that sentiment—but I really felt Gee I hope 
that I'm of more use in a sense than just to the 
arts If you get what I'm trying to say I 
hope that I have made some contributions beyond 
just the arts 

I really feel that I don't want to be remem- 
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bered just for what I've done for the arts I 
hope people have the feeling that I was there for 
people For disadvantaged people for people 
whose rights were at stake and that kind of 
I admired Martin Luther King [Jr ] very much 
When I retired from the legislature they gave 
[me] a great tribute and I quoted from Martin 
Luther King's address where he said something 
like Put me down as a champion for justice I 
don't remember the exact words That's the kind 
of memory I'd rather leave than Not that 

the arts are not important they are of 
course But I'd rather be remembered as someone 
who cared about justice 

The public record gives you a legacy as a very 
stubborn and tenacious liberal Is that to your 
liking 9 

Well stubbornness m some ways can be an asset 
I guess there were times probably when maybe I 
should have been more compromising perhaps But 
when you believe strongly about something it's 
hard to compromise So maybe I was stubborn I 
like to believe that I stood for principles And 
that other people--even if they might not have 
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agreed--at least by being there and saying that 
and showing that there is another side to it 
that the people gained some perspective in what 
they are doing I think many times I was the 
lone vote against certain measures And I would 
get up and speak on the floor and maybe people 
felt that I was just taking time But I felt 
that it was important to let people know that 
there is another side to this That there are 
issues here that need to be talked about and 
there are concerns that some people feel strongly 
about 

React to this if you will In an article called 
The Power Guide to the State Senate in the 
September 1981 California Journal 1 you are 
characterized this way Alan Sieroty of the 
Twenty-second District is a man who bleeds when 
a Schmitz a Doolittle or a Briggs has the 
floor He’s the original sad sack liberal 
hopelessly mired in detail and ideology 
Well I don’t know [Laughter] I don't think I 


1 Blackburn Daniel J 'Power Guide to the State 
California Journal (September 1981) 313 
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bleed and I don't know what sad sack means 
Do you remember that 7 

No I don't remember that But I guess I was as 
I say sometimes the only person who would speak 
up in opposition to some of these bills that were 
going through So I guess that's how I gained 
this kind of reputation I don't know about 
being mired m detail I don't know about that 
Are you ideological do you think 7 
Yes I'm ideological Yes I ran because I had 
values I had beliefs I had ideals and I hope I 
kept most of those I hope I learned something 
in the process I think I did I don't have any 
regrets Maybe I could have started out perhaps 
more in a moderate way and I think my reputation 
would have been maybe a little bit different m 
the beginning Maybe that would have been a 
little bit wiser but I wouldn't have been quite 
so true to myself In other words if you look 
at just trying to be political about things and 
hold back what you really believe Maybe 

you can accomplish more m terms of getting bills 
through because I think a lot of people voted 
against my bills simply because it was my bill 
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A lot of people felt Hey that's that wild 
guy So a lot of people may have just said 
Hey that's a bill from that particular 
legislator and they say it can't be very good 
because he's too far to the left So I could 
have been more political and held back a lot of 
things that I believed But no I think that all 
in all I'm glad that I stood for what I stood 
for Unfortunately there weren't more people 
who agreed more at the time with me Many of the 
times they did We were responsible for some 
pretty good things 

I've interviewed some of your liberal compatriots 
in the senate at the time who in fact have been 
there a long time and continue to serve who felt 
that maybe you might have changed your 
position Or at least for a while caught the 
wave as it were That perhaps you were out of 
sync sometimes because you were so stubborn and 
so tenacious in your beliefs That the old adage 
to be around to fight another day How do 

you react to that 0 

That I'm not quite sure what you're 9 

I interviewed one senator who served with you 
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who xs also a liberal who felt that you were 

just too stringent on some beliefs some ideas 

And that you were not realistic and political 

about the stands that you took sometimes 

Well I’m sure that's true I'm sure that's 

true As I say many times I was the only vote 

against certain bills 

Take the death penalty for example 

Death penalty 7 Well no The death penalty is 

not a very good example because I think people 

That's such a matter of conscience that I 
think people have to express themselves about 
it But there were a number of bills that were 
less visible than that I could have just ducked 
them and not wasted time on them and so forth 
And that might have been the smarter thing from 
one standpoint but on the other hand when these 
things When no one talks about some of 

these bills and they just go through I think 
there's something wrong with that I felt for 
whatever reason that people have to hear I 
mean not agree but they have to hear more about 
these issues and not simply accept something I 
knew that I would be maybe the sole person voting 
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against a bill Or maybe two or three guys would 
join me But even if I were the sole person I 
just felt that some of these issues had to be 
raised So I really don't have any regrets about 
it I think looking back on it yeah X probably 
could have been more effective in terms of 
getting things done I think I probably could 
have been more effective if I had been less 
ideological I think that's probably true But 
I don't regret that I don’t regret that 
Why did you decide to retire from the senate 0 
Well I had been there sixteen years and I had 
served five years before that in state 
administrative work So I'd been in government 
for twenty-one years and I was getting married 
and my father was not well And I felt an 
obligation to my family and also to my wife to 
be around It's very difficult The strain on a 
legislator is very difficult And I also had 
admired people who could do more than one thing 
in their life and I thought this was a chance to 
change my life [Try] a different turn and a 
different occupation And I've had no regrets 
about that decision I think that was a good 
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decision for me And I admire very much the 
people in the legislature I enjoyed being there 
with them I was there yesterday as a matter of 
fact renewing some friendships I wouldn't have 
traded that experience for anything But for me 
it just came time to do something else in my 
life And as I say I have no regrets about it 
You never considered running for higher office? 
Well at one time I wanted to run for Congress 
But the longer I was in the legislature the less 
desire I had to do that actually 
Why? 

I guess maybe I got comfortable with the idea of 
being in California and being in the state 
legislature and Congress didn't look quite so 
exciting There are 435 members of the House 
and it's a long time before you really get a lot 
of responsibility On the other hand the issues 
that you deal with are of greater importance and 
maybe you can make a greater contribution to more 
people by being there So I'm not putting it 
down either way I would strongly urge people to 
consider being in the United States Congress I 


think when I finished law school X went back to 
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Washington and I wanted to work m Washington at 
that time It didn’t turn out that I could do 
that at that time but it was something that I 
wanted to do But later I had less desire to do 
that 

Before we go on what was your wife's name 7 

Shelli Chosak 

Do you have any children 7 

Well I have three step-children Shelli's 
children 

Give me their names why don't you 7 
Mark Jodi and Jamie 

Let me ask you to comment on a number of concerns 
or processes that have played themselves out and 
that have brought us to what many consider is a 
real deep crisis in the legislative process here 
in California One has to do with the question 
of professional versus the nonprofessional or the 
citizen legislator Do you think 

professionalizing the legislature was a step for 
the better or for the worse 7 

Well what you re getting at is the so-called 

full-time legislator idea 

Right 
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Yes I favor that I think the problems of 
California and as a matter fact of our cities 
are so great that people need to devote full time 
to this occupation And the word politician 
should be a word that has a positive connotation 
rather than a negative one What I think has 
gotten out of hand is the role of money I think 
the emphasis has got to be from now on And 

it ties in a little bit with my first campaign 
and what I was involved with with the CDC I'd 
like to talk about getting back to some of that 
because I think there was real value in that 
But let me start it this way What is 
happening now is that someone running for 
office Let's take Alan Cranston who ran 

for the U S Senate He had to raise he 
thought $12 million And the Republican raised 
$12 million So they are spending 90 percent of 
their time calling people for contributions or 
going to fund-raisers It's all a matter of how 
much money you can raise and where's the money 
spent? The money is spent on producing 
television spots and paying for television 
spots Now the television spots in themselves 
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are the most misleading They are professionally 
designed to create emotional responses not to 
give information So the distortions that occur 
in the campaigns are obvious 

Now what if Cranston was limited—I'm just 
using Cranston as an example--what if Cranston 
had been limited to $1 million total 9 That's all 
you could spend for a statewide campaign He 
would have to get out and start talking to 
everybody in every possible way that he could do 
it He would go to television stations They 
would interview him as well as interviewing other 
candidates He would get out on the stump to 
trains and buses and get to every meeting he 
possibly can And people would have direct 
exposure to ask questions He would have to talk 
about what he is going to do and there would be 
much more discussion about the issues than there 
is when just listening to these campaign spots 
Nothing against Cranston's campaign or anything 
like that I'm just using this as an example 
because so much money was spent in that 
particular campaign 

So I am in favor of limitations upon 
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campaign expenditures I think that that's the 
most important thing that we can do to limit the 
influence of money in government Now people 
say that's going to limit the newcomers coming 
in Well you have to make the limit somewhat 
realistic You have to have it so that someone 
coming in would be able to You can't make 

it one dollar because somebody new coming in 
couldn't have a campaign So it has to be a 
realistic amount to be matched by money that can 
be raised by the candidate and also matched by 
public funding But that is the most important 
thing because money became so important m every 
phase of government and you could just smell 
it People were reacting They wanted to get on 
committees because that's where the money was 
Juice committees 7 

Yes They wanted to be with certain lobbyists 
I mean they were friendly with certain lobbyists 
because they knew where the money was going to 
come from I mean there's too much 
enticement Too much feeling that I've got to 
raise money for my next campaign and all that 
kind of thing If they didn't have to raise so 
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much money there might not be--I hope there 
wouldn't be--quite the emphasis on campaign 
contributions and raising money Being conscious 
all the time of that responsibility 

Nobody wants to lose an election and they're 
always thinking of the next election And they 
always think of it in terms of how much money can 
they raise We've got to get over that We’ve 
got to get to the point where raising money does 
not become so difficult Where there's more 
emphasis placed upon getting volunteers involved 
getting people involved to help do things like we 
use to do get out and walk get people to walk 
for you get to markets get to parks get on 
television get m the newspapers do things 
through the public media rather than through 
advertising That's what X think is a major 
challenge And I think it goes directly to the 
ethics problems that we have now because money 
has become so important and people's values are 
being distorted in this whole process 
Another side to that dealing with money is the 
notion that if you pay legislators a decent 
salary or a higher salary—whatever decent means 
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to you—that they won't have to be running around 
trying to get honorarium and other kinds of 
outside income Do you do that 9 

Well I don't like the idea of honoraria for one 
thing I think it should be eliminated and now 
people are talking about that and that's good I 
don't believe that the salary situation is quite 
so important as maybe other legislators think 
Now maybe that's because People will say 

well you know I have money from other sources 
so I don't need it So maybe I'm not the one to 

talk about that one I know that people do have 

families and it's expensive to raise a family 
that's true But on the other hand most of us 
ran for office when the salaries were very much 
lower m comparison to what they are today even 
with the costs and everything Salary was $500 a 
month when I ran for the state assembly We 
didn't run because of the salaries we ran 
because we wanted to serve I think that's the 
major thing And I do believe salaries ought to 
be adequate but I don't believe that they have 
to be commensurate with any executives and 
private business or anything like that I think 
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people run for a public office to serve and I 
think the salaries are secondary 

VASQUEZ What other reforms do you think need to take 
place here in California ' 7 

SIEROTY I think the most important reforms are related to 
this whole issue of money in government and that 
means limitations upon expenditures in 
campaigns And if you have to have public 
financing because the courts say you have to do 
that then I guess we have to do that I think 
that would change the nature of campaigns It 
would bring it back to where volunteers become 
more important again m campaigns Where you 
have to interest people m working with you on 
campaigns Where it simply wasn’t a matter of 
how much money you could raise to buy your 
campaign staff I mean if you read the 
literature that’s going around now all they are 
talking about is who are the paid staff 7 Who are 
these paid pros? That’s the most important 
thing Who are your paid pros 7 And what are you 
going to do to get your TV? And all this kind of 
stuff It’s a sickness now m our political 
system and it should be strongly modified and 
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reversed 

I noticed in today's paper one of the old-time 
pros of campaign manipulation—if you will—who 
is also concerned with the question of money 
[Richard] Dick Tuck Did you see the article 
today 9 

No I didn't but that's good 

Let me ask you another question It has to do 
with staff that has proliferated to the point 
that some argue that they are a hindrance more 
than a help Do you agree with that 9 
Staff m the legislature 9 
Yes 

Well I don’t feel that way about the staff that 
worked for me The staff that worked for me m 
almost every case performed service all the 
time It was very helpful I mean I couldn't 
have done things by myself alone There's just 
too much to do dealing with so many issues And 
we carried anywhere from I think--probably as a 
low—around sixty bills a year I think I may 
have gotten up to ninety sometimes somewhere in 
there That's a pretty high number of bills 
And you try to limit yourself but people come in 
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with good ideas and you have bills that you are 
carrying over from prior years that you didn’t 
get passed and things that you want to try to 
do So there's an awful lot to do in the 
legislature and you need staff to help you keep 
these things going 

Do you think that sometimes staff might get you 
away from the issues in the sense--and this again 
is tied to the money-raising demands--that many 
times legislators know almost nothing about some 
of the more important bills that they have to 
vote on 7 They leave it up to staff 
Well there may be some legislators who do 
that And I think one of the things is sometimes 
a person will come in to see a legislator and 
he'll be shunted off to speak to a staff 
member And [he will] feel that he's not getting 
through And the staff member won't report 
anything to the legislator and so there's really 
no communication That happens But no I'm not 
one who feels that staff is a negative factor 
There can be sure things that interfere with 
the direct line to the legislators But for the 
most part the legislative staff that X had was 
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very helpful [They] worked very hard and I'm 
very appreciative 

There's another facet to this question of staff 
and that is what some call the inbreeding An 
intern becomes a staff member who becomes an 
assistant who becomes a field representative 
who becomes the incumbent 
Yes'? 

Is there something wrong with that 7 
No because the people who go into government 
who serve as staff are people who are interested 
in government I started as a staff person I 
started as a staff person to the lieutenant 
governor John Vasconcellos started as an 
assistant to Governor Pat Brown Because we're 
interested We're interested in government 
That's how we get started It's an exposure and 
you get to know a little bit more about the 
process And I felt that when I ran I knew 
something about state government and I felt 
confident in running because I had had that 
experience 

Did people know you m that district for your 
capacities? And did that have much to do with 
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your getting elected 9 That's the concern see 
SIEROTY I don't know I don't know why they voted for 
me But I felt that I was qualified because I 
knew something about the state and the problems 
of the state and of the system No I don't 
think there's anything wrong with staff running 
for office Because the motivation of people 
going into staff work is to learn to be a part of 
the system and that's good Now that isn't to 
say it should only be staff But I don't think 
that people should be discouraged from either 
becoming staff or running for office because they 
are staff 

VASQUEZ How do you feel about this proposal—that I 
guess will be an initiative 1 in this next 
election—on limiting terms 9 

SIEROTY [Attorney General] John [K ] Van de Kamp asked me 
about that and I said No I don't approve of 
that Now there are pros and cons on that 
issue like anything else But my own feeling is 
that there are a lot of very good legislators who 

1 Proposition 131 (November 1990) measure sponsored 
by Van de Kamp limiting number of consecutive terms a public 
official can serve (measure defeated in election) 
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have a lot to offer and the fact that they've 
been there for some time should not be a reason 
for preventing them It should not prevent 

them from running again I mean I use the 
example of John Vasconcellos—who in my opinion 
is one of the finest legislators that we've had 
for some time--and he has a real commitment to 
California and to his values And he's become 
respected Now a lot of people for many years 
thought he was pretty wild too Do you remem¬ 
ber^ But John has become respected by Democrats 
Republicans everybody And now to say Well 
he can't serve anymore is a real loss to the 
state So I think that outweighs the fact that 
there are some legislators who after a few 
terms either get tired or don't work so hard or 
what Hopefully the constituents will hear about 
that and will turn him out There have been 
legislators who have lost an election Although 
I know many people say that it's hard for an 
incumbent to lose But there have been 
Well the return of incumbents have been in the 
high 90 percents And I think that's what people 
are concerned with Does that come back to money 
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now ' 7 That some of these people get such an iron 
hold on the district ' 7 

Well it’s partly money It 1 s partly because the 
people have not maybe paid as much attention as 
they should to what is going on So it's both 
But I think on the whole I would not like to see 
limitations on terms 

On balance what's your assessment of the 
effectiveness or noneffectiveness of the Fair 
Political Practices Commission ' 7 
The which commission ' 7 

The Fair Political Practices Commission 
I don't know that it has been terribly effective 
I suppose I might say that it hasn't been terrib¬ 
ly effective because I don't know that the prac¬ 
tices are really changed that much 
Some people argue that it really has only helped 
the more affluent and more professional lobbyist 
and worked to the detriment to the smaller 
lobbyist 

I don't know about the lobbyists I think more 
about how it's affected the legislators As I 
say I think the big problem is money The 
constant campaign fund-raising that goes on and 
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the constant thought about it [It's] to the 
point where I feel not enough attention is given 
to the issues You are always thinking about the 
next election And it isn't only your own 
election that you're thinking about it's your 
colleagues' You want to keep a Democratic 
majority or you're trying to get a Republican 
majority or whatever it is So you have to work 
with others Even if you feel you have a safe 
campaign they expect you to raise money for 
others So everyone is drawn into this thing and 
I think it's very destructive 

You said a while ago that you wanted to go back 
and talk a little bit about the CDC 
Well I think I said What I meant was that 

I would like to see more of the kind of grass 
roots campaigning that we had back m the 1950s 
and early 'sixties 

Well [Mayor] Art Agnos m San Francisco did a 
very grass roots type of campaign Some people 
heralded that as maybe the return of that Do 
you think that's true 7 Or was it just the nature 
of that city? 

No it was true And I think that's a good 
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example yes People did not expect him to win 
That's right 

If you recall he was an underdog All the 
polls He didn’t have a chance But he did 

that kind of campaigning Yes that's what I’m 
talking about 

Do you see something like that happening here in 
southern California' 7 
It could It should 

Do you participate in political campaigns 
anymore* 7 

Well to the extent that I m asked by friends I 
do I mean I contribute money I talk to 
people but I don't go out on speaking engage¬ 
ments But yes I try to keep in contact with 
the people that I want to help 

Is there anything that we haven’t covered that 
you'd like to put on the record about your senate 
years' 7 

Oh there's probably a lot But I can't think 

about it right now I mean there is so much 
that you do over the years that you can't think 
about any particular time 

What did you learn about politics and about 
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government in your years m the legislature 9 
SIEROTY That's a hard question to begin to respond to I 
think that the I think that there is a 

failure to deal with the major issues We're not 
organized sufficiently to deal with the major 
issues 

[End Tape 5 Side B] 

[Begin Tape 6 Side A] 

SIEROTY First of all the context is that each legislator 
has his own ideas his own program It s 

true if the legislator is a chairman of a com¬ 
mittee maybe the committee takes on a little 
broader viewpoint and some broader responsibili¬ 
ty But there doesn't seem to be within the 
legislative process--and I'm thinking about this 
even m terms of the Congress just watching the 
Congress—there doesn't seem to be the emphasis 
upon leadership In tackling the major contro¬ 
versies the major issues of our times So 
things you know until they become a crisis and 
then people will jump on them because they are in 
the newspaper as headlines every day and you got 
to do something You know it's like an 

earthquake and you got to do something Until 
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that happens there's not the emphasis upon major 
problems I think the legislators--California 
legislators the Congress and others--have to 
take on There has to be some responsi¬ 

bility of leadership to identify the major 
problems and find a way to put those items on the 
top of the agenda 

Now it's very difficult to get resolution 
of difficult problems through the legislative 
process because there are so many people involv¬ 
ed And there are so many committees and so 
many things that you have to get through And 
the process is difficult But I think that s why 
we've seen the initiative rise here because the 
major things are not being dealt with And then 
you get solutions which are not well thought 
through and which create their own problems So 
I would say that the legislative process--if X 
had a criticism to make--it's that we are not 
focusing We don't have The Speaker of 

the Assembly should take on the responsibility to 
a greater extent than he does and the president 
pro tern of the senate And they should get 
together and they should come out with a program 
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But it's easier said than done I know that it’s 
difficult but I d say This would be what 

I would say is the major criticism of the way the 
system is functioning at the present time 

When Pat Brown was first governor he had a 
program And maybe it's the governor's leader¬ 
ship which is also needed Other governors have 
not done that I don’t think anyone has done it 
since Pat Brown and Pat Brown did it in only the 
first and second years of his term But there 
was a program which the Democratic legislature 
attempted to implement--and did for the most 
part And it was a very—m my opinion--wonder¬ 
ful exercise of government being responsive and 
meeting certain needs Recall the water program 
and the FEPC [Fair Employment Practices 
Commission] And there was three or four other 
things that people were talking about at that 
time So that's what I would say is a major 
failure of our system 

What did you learn about government? Or _is^ that 
your assessment of government 9 

Well that's my assessment of the way government 
is functioning right now There's always a--this 
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is nothing new--there's always a kind of a 
struggle between the bureaucracy which is an on¬ 
going thing and the legislative side Each one 
looks at the other with some suspicion So 
that 1 s a continuing kind of thing I think 
there’s a certain frustration that legislators 
feel in being able to move government Sometimes 
you feel you can 1 1 move things it's so slow 
Even when you pass legislation sometimes it 
doesn't seem to be implemented at least not in 
the way that you had in mind And so there's 
some of that feeling I think there's got to be 
a greater sense by people that they can actually 
change things I mean that's why I went into 
government because I wanted to be able to change 
things And I think to some extent I was able to 
do it but there is still a great deal of frustra¬ 
tion that I think most legislators feel How 
difficult it is and how slowly it works 

VASQUEZ If you were giving advice to a young person going 
into state government and into the legislature 
what would that advice be? 

SIEROTY Well let me broaden the question a little bit 

If I would give advice to a young person I would 
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urge them--if they have any interest at all--to 
seriously consider becoming a politician I ve 
mentioned before that that word is not looked 
upon very well but what I mean is I think 
there's no higher calling than public service I 
also believe that there's no greater satisfaction 
m life than being able to do things in the area 
of public service And so I strongly urge young 
people to think about going into government in 
one way or another I happened to go into the 
area where you run for office Not everybody can 
do that But that's one area and there may be 
many other areas where people can serve I say 
there's great satisfaction there And I don't 
mean m any way because of the criticisms I've 
made of the difficulties to discourage people 
I would encourage people I think it is fun and 
it is satisfying Sure it's got its frustration 
and it's hard There's some real tough times 
And you're attacked many times by the media and 
by your opponents and you don't like to see 
that But all in all I don't know of any 
field Maybe in the arts if you are 


recognized for your creativity and all 


But 
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this is a way of being creative It’s a way of 
solving problems and a way of trying to help 
people And so I strongly urge people to 
seriously consider a public service 
Giving your many years of public service what 
admonishments would you offer 9 
I think I don’t know about 

admonishments I like people who are 
enthusiastic about doing things who come in with 
ideals who aren't afraid to try new things who 
also respect their colleagues and who want to 
work together Who you know have a sense 

of direction And also who have had sufficient 
educational background to understand our 
constitutional system and the way it works and 
have values which will be expressed through the 
things that they try to do I just think that 
the more people who really care about this and 
the more who actually try to get involved one way 
or another the better government we will have 
Senator thank you very much for allowing us to 
interview you for this series 
Thank you 
6 Side A] 



